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Amateur crew prize. 


How the Bermuda Race Was Sailed 


A Smooth Sea and Moderate, Fair Winds Contribute to the Fast Gime Wade by a Fine Fleet 
By Herbert L. Stone 


times so thick that it shut out one 

end of the starting line from the 
other, the fourteen yachts that took part 
in this year’s Bermuda Race drifted 
over the line in listless fashion and 
were immediately swallowed up in the 
mist, not to be heard from again until 
four days later, when the Memory, 
with everything possible drawing, 
slipped across the finish soon after 
dark, burned her night distinguishing 
signal and got the cheering news from 
the waiting committee that they were 
the first boat. to complete the long 
course of 660 miles. 

It may be that they have a breeze and clear weather 
sometimes off New London. Certainly it can’t be proved 
by the Bermuda fleet of last year and this, for worse con- 
ditions to start a race of this kind could not be had than 
prevailed at the last two races. 

In spite of the poor start, however, the race this year 
was not only one of the fastest ever sailed, but also one 
of the most interesting, and the fleet was of unusually 
high caliber, the fourteen boats being well matched and 
the conditions ideal for a fast run to the Islands. Most 
of the yachts had competitors in sight for a good part 
of the way, which spurred the crews to the utmost and 
kept them driving all the time, day and night. At some 


GF iimes so in a fog that was at 





stage of the race it seems that each yacht was leading 
her division, and as they converged at the finish off St. 
David’s Head each crew was hoping to get the word that 
they were the first of their class to arrive. It is such 
conditions, and the uncertainty that always prevails as to 
where the other boats are, that makes ocean racing take 
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The Lloyd W. Berry, entered and sailed by a crew from the Bayview 
Y.C., Detroit, winner in Class C. 
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Sylvia IT, a ‘‘Bluenose’’ fisherman, bought and entered by -Royal 
Bermuda Yacht Club members. The wind was too light for her to 
show her best. 


such a hold of those who go offshore in these long events. 

The fleet this year was divided into three classes. Class 
A schooners, yawls and ketches from 53 to 75 feet in 
length over all, consisting of the yawl Memory and the 
schooners Fame, Hathor, Black Duck and Flying Cloud 
III, Class B, schooners, yawls and ketches from 30 to 
52 feet long, included the yawls Hutoka and Dainty, a 
Bermuda entry that finished second in last year’s race, and 
the schooners Primrose IV, Northern Light and Gauntlet. 
Class C, fisherman type yachts, contained the schooners 
Lloyd W. Berry, Sylvia II, Diablesse and the ketch Micco. 
The classes were all evenly balanced and well matched as 
to speed. 

The wind dropped away entirely after the preparatory 
gun, and although most of the fleet were close to the line 
at the start, it was minutes before any of them could get 
across. Some of the fleet could not stem the tide enough 
to drift across for nearly fifty minutes after the starting 
gun went. Flying Cloud III was the first to get across, 
and then she and the rest of the boats, as they crossed, 
tacked to the southwest and were immediately lost in the 
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Hathor, Commodore S. A. Beggs, sailed a fine race and annexed 
second prize in Class A 


fog. As the fleet got out into the Sound the ebb tide 
caught the boats and they drifted down between Race 
Rock and Little Gull without seeing either and were set 
southeastward. Fog horns were heard on all sides, but 
except as a sail loomed through the heavy mist now and 
then, as some of the boats drifted together and then 
disappeared, the sound of the horns and the whistling 
buoy on Cerberus were all the skippers had to guide them. 
Memory was set by the tide in towards Fort Pond Bay 
and had to make a tack out, so that Sylvia II, sailed by 
Commodore E. H. Trimingham of the Royal Bermuda 
Yacht Club, was the first to have Montauk’s siren abeam 
at 10:30 and set a course of S.S.E. for Bermuda. 

About 9:30 a very light air from the southwest came 
whispering in, and on the Berry we got a ballooner out 
to catch every zephyr and ghosted along, leaving several 
horns behind us in the fog. The crews of-the other boats 
came to life, also, with the breeze and the whole fleet 
soon had steerage way. 

Montauk was passed without being seen, but between 
12 and 1 a.m. the boats ran out of the fog and the wind 
hauled to the westward and increased as the night wore 
on. Daylight found a fine breeze of some 15 to 18 miles’ 
strength blowing, with a smooth sea and many of the yachts 





Flying Cloud III, a new schooner owned by Lawrence Grinnell. 


in sight of one another. From the Berry we counted 
seven sail around us that forenoon, but by afternoon we 
had either sailed them out of sight, or been sailed out of 
sight, by all except two. 

With last year’s race in mind and with the wind to the 
westward and likely to back to southwest, the bulk of 
the fleet stood to the westward of the straight Bermuda 
course, to make allowance for the drift of the Stream 
and to hold to windward of the course. The close winded 
boats stuck to the straight course, more or less, as they 
had the edge on the others in close-hauled stuff and fig- 
ured that the straight line was the shortest course. Well, 
maybe, but as it turned out the ones that stood to the 
west fared best when the wind came S.W. and fresh in 
the Stream, as it did on Monday evening after the west- 
erly had died away and was succeeded by some five or 
six hours of calm. 

It was a light-sails chance all the way this year, with 
ballooners and staysails pulling like horses a good part 
of the time, except for the last day, when nearing the 
Onion Patch. Monday night in the Stream the sou’wester 
brought some typical Gulf Stream dirt—squalls, vivid 
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lightning, rain and a slop of sea that bothered the little 
fellows considerably and sent the water flying over the 
weather rail forward and wetting headsails some fifteen 
feet up. 

Several of the fleet got hard squalls. The Micco got 
a dusting in one, and in a flash of lightning she saw the 
Northern Light, to leeward of her, down to bare poles. 
It appeared later that the port shrouds on the latter boat 
slipped and they feared for the mast. The Dainty turned 
in a reef at 1 A.M. that night and carried it through sev- 
eral hard squalls until after daylight, when it moderated. 
On the Berry we dodged all the hard ones until daylight, 
and then the one we got wasn’t much—for her, although 
it would have laid a more tender boat well over and 
caused her to douse in a hurry. There was a very strong 
easterly set to the Stream. Some of the boats were set 
as much as 50 miles to the eastward in the crossing. 

South of the Stream the sea became smooth again and 
the wind hung in the southwest all the way to the finish. 
It was delightful sailing, in which the yachts could reel 
off six and a half to seven knots, hour after hour, in spite 
of the moderate strength of the wind, because the sea 
was smooth. Small boats can make better time under 





Fame, the slim black schooner of Harold I. Sewall, which made the 
leaders hustle to beat her. 


these conditions than with more breeze and a heavy sea, 
as was the case for a good part of the race last year. 
Yet the breeze was too light for the heavy vessels, such 
as the Sylvia J] and the Berry, and both of these needed 
more wind to show their best speed. It was made to 
order, however, for the lighter boats. 

The Memory, sailed by Bob Bavier, and with Sherman 
Hoyt, G. N. Wallace, R. Whiteley and A. A fanassieff in 
her afterguard, was the first yacht to sight the Islands, 
which they picked up just before dark on the evening of 
June 25th. As night came on, St. David’s Head light blazed 
out at them, and then the lights on the committee boat, 
and they crossed at 8:46:21 p.M., local time, and got the 
whistle and the news they most wanted to hear, that they 
were the first boat to finish. Then they lashed the wheel 
and sailed circles around the committee boat, to the immi- 
nent danger of that craft, waiting for a pilot to take them 
up to Hamilton. 

Right behind them, a little over an hour away, were 
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The smallest entry in the race, the Bermuda yaw! Dainty, 37 feet 
long. She has come up from the Islands two years in succession to 
sail the race. 


the Hathor, with Commodore Beggs, cracking on all she 
could carry, and the Fame, a mile behind her, driving 
hard for the finish, neither aware that the Memory was 
ahead. Those two made a wonderful race and each skip- 
per luffed his ship over the finish line with only 23 min- 
utes between them. Then came the Black Duck, 50 
minutes later, and in the early hours of the morning the 
Flying Cloud. There was less than 5 hours and 23 min- 
utes between the first and the last boats in this class, 
which shows how close the race was. 

As daylight came, the Bayside yawl, Hutoka, Commo- 
dore Drake, was seen from the committee boat beating 
up for the finish and leading her division. Close behind 
her was her rival, the schooner.Primrose IV’, and the 
Berry, first of Class C. On the latter craft we sighted 


Gibbs Hill light at 2:25 a.M., some twenty-six miles off, 
and cracking on ballooner and staysail we wiped her off 
a couple of points and tore down on Kitchen Shoal buoy 
at nine knots, only to encounter 


an easterly set and a 








The winning crew of Memory. Alex Afanassieff, Sherman. Hoyt, 
Bob Bavier, G. N. Wallace, F. R. Maxwell and ‘‘Bob’’ Whiteley. 
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Setting the club topsail on Flying Cloud. 


dying breeze for the five-mile beat to the finish. A little 
over an hour separated these three boats, and it was not 
until three hours later that the topsails of the big Sylvia 
lifted over the horizon and brought the flag officers of 
the Royal Bermuda Y. C. back home. The next to show 
up was the Micco, gamely sailed to the last by her skipper, 
H. E. R. Hall, and her hard-working crew, in spite of 
a masthead carried away in a squall in the Gulf Stream, 


which prevented her carrying her immense topsail and a_ for 





Light sails are the 
thing to makea boat 
move in an ocean 
race. 
ward on the Flying 


ballooner thereafter. 


Looking for- 


loud. 





Her crew deserve a lot of credit 
the way she was sailed. She gets second prize in her 
(Continued on page 78) 


BERMUDA Race—1924 


CLass A 
Yacht Owner Finish Elap. Time Cor. Time 
RED: cetrnenecesciedene i A onnnevdosscccadesoue June 25— 8-46-21 p.m. 102-31-21 98-07-41 
Hathor ...... ore June 25—10-18-00 p.m. 104-03-00 103-16-21 
Ra ei a tS re os tine tints a awe ry per June 25—10-41-00 p.m. 104-26-00 104-26-00 
£0 ees ee eee ere Tune 25—11-32-06 p.m. 105-17-06 104-32-46 
Fe CE oo ciiccvecces Lawrence Grinnell ................ June 26— 2-09-20 a.m. 107-54-29 106-23-28 
Memory wins, Royal Bermuda Y. C. Cup. Hathor, second prize. 
Crass B 
| Eee oree Se 8 re eee June 26— 6-44-21 a.m. 112-34-21 112-09-16 
| ae | a Oe i Es cde clnione' wees June 26— 7-25-47 a.m. 113-15-47 113-15-47 
EE 6 nkeedinen dstes poems EG Re Aare ee June 26— 7-20-53 p.m. 125-10-53 118-24-13 
ee Eee Pome ee Pe ee ee June 26—10-49-37 p.m. 128-39-37 127-45-29 
Novthern Light ..0..cceee. 2 ho 398 ca kkwkbaasteewn June 27— 1-01-15 p.m. 142-51-15 140-40-54 
Hutoka wins, New Haven Y. C. Cup. Primrose Jl’, second prize. 
Crass C 
Sloe W. Berry .n6ss0s00s ES a a ees reer June 26— 7-56-21 a.m. 113-41-21 107-20-45 
MR LG cite id ecu ebm Ee” Rs eee eee June 26— 2-52-58 p.m. 120-37-58 108-50-27 
| Aer ree Se SN: Ba. Gs sins sviessicess June 26—11-38-11 a.m. 117-23-11 117-23-11 
ce cemea otal On So ea eee ee June 27— 6-07-05 a.m. 135-52-05 125-44-00 


Lloyd W. Berry wins, Journal-Courier Cup. Micco, second prize. 





Hutoka (left), Black Duck, and Lloyd W. Berry drifting over the starting line. 
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Yacht Rating Elap. Time Allow. Cor. Time 
Memory 56.3 102-31-21 7-59-29 94-31-52 
Hathor 64.9 104-03-00 4-22-28 99-40-32 
Hutoka 47.8 112-34-21 12-29-52 100-04-29 
Fame 67.0 104-26-00 3-35-49 100-50-11 
Black Duck 65.0 105-17-06 4-20-09 100-56-57 
Primrose 48.5 113-15-47 12-04-47 1601-11-00 
Flying Cloud 63.0 107-54-20 5-06-41 102-47-39 


CORRECTED TIME, ALL CLASSES TOGETHER, FOR THE YACHTING Cup 


Yacht Rating Elap. Time Allow. Cor. Time 
Dainty 37.0 125-10-53 18-51-57 106-18-56 
Berry 60.0 113-41-21 6-20-36 107-20-45 
Micco 49.0 120-37-58 11-47-31 108-50-27 
Gauntlet 47.0 128-39-37 12-58-55 115-40-42 
Sylvia II 78.2 117-23-11 Scratch 117-23-11 
Diablesse 52.0 135-52-05 10-08-05 125-44-00 
Northern Light 45.0 142-51-15 14-15-08 128-36-07 


Some Notes and Comment on the Race 


By SaMuEL WETHERILL 


HE Bermuda Race of 1924 will go down in history 

as one of the easiest passages on record. And, curi- 
ous though it may seem, it was one of the fastest races 
to the Islands ever made by small craft. The reasons 
for the fast time are several, among which were the speed 
of the contestants, the continued and intelligent use of 
light sails, and the fact that small craft wil: make be‘- 
ter time in moderate weather and smooth water than in 
a hard blow and rough seas. 

Not only were all the yachts (with possibly one ex- 
ception) equipped with all the regular varieties of light 
canvas, but several craft sprung new-fangled kites as well. 
The brainiest invention of the lot goes to the credit of 
“Bob” Bavier, the clever skipper of Memory. Bob called 
it a “light weather trisail.” In other words, it was a 
special free-footed mainsail, of very light material, set 
in light airs in place of the working mainsail when the 
latter hung in useless folds, slatting to and fro with the 
roll of the ship. It did the trick, and had a lot to do with 
Memory’s splendid showing. 

Micco came forth with a fancy sprit topsail, with a 
second horizontal sprit holding the clew out beyond the 
leach of the mainsail and sheeted from the mizzenmast 
head. It was undoubtedly efficient until the added strain 
carried away the top of her mainmast, making it impos- 
sible to carry the kite. The committee hesitated about 
allowing Micco to start on account of her weak stick, but 
after a careful inspection, found that the weak part was 
above the peak halliard blocks, and decided to allow her 
to go. Their judgment was fully justified, inasmuch as 
the break occurred exactly according to calculations, and 
in no way endangered the boat or crew. 

A number of boats had squaresails, which were of 
little or no use. Northern Light carried a big ringtail 
for about two hours when the wind was dead aft, but it 
was useless at other times. On Flying Cloud we were 
minus a balloon staysail, and in desperation set a reach- 
ing jib as a sort of main staysail, with the fisherman stay- 
sail over it, and lowered the foresail, which was slatting 
uselessly. This “crazy sail” helped, enabling us to gain 
slowly but surely on Fame, whereas previously we had 
been barely able to hold her under the same conditions. 
I believe that Black Duck worked the same scheme. 

One of the pleasing features of the race was the fact 
that several of the boats had competitors in sight for a 
considerable part of the time, something unusual in ocean 
racing. On Flying Cloud, when day broke on Sunday, 
the day after the start,,we discovered Memory about two 
miles on our port quarter, and Black Duck and Hathor 
about two miles ahead of us, one on each bow. All three 
leaders dropped Memory astern, both Black Duck and 
Hathor gradually gaining on Flying Cloud. During the 
night the wind lightened, and we finally passed Black 
Duck and Hathor and lost them astern. At 2 a. M. we 
discovered that we were being overtaken by some craft, 





which finally passed us close aboard at 4 aA.M., turning 
out to be Fame. She left us for awhile, but what with 
the weather moderating still more and by using our trick 
staysail, we pulled her back to us until she was abeam. 
Both boats flopped around helplessly for several hours, 
until they finally picked up a freshening sou’wester, when 
Fame left us for good and all. 

Memory picked up Hathor dead ahead on Monday 
morning, the 23rd, and aided by her fancy mainsail, passed 
her and sailed her out of sight before the day was over. 
Northern Light did the same with Primrose, and was in 
sight of Micco and Dainty at different stages of the race. 

Commodore Sydney Beggs and his crew are to be con- 
gratulated on Hathor’s showing. Scarcely a man in the 
crew had ever been offshore before, or done any extended 
cruising. But they were a keen racing crowd and knew 
how to get the speed out of their boat. Fame also had an 
excellent crew and, judging by the speed she showed, 
might have made it hot for the winner with a favorable 
break or two. 

While the true “inside dope” will not be available until 
all the logs are turned in and studied, I have compared 
notes with “Bob” Bavier, and find that on Monday, the 
23rd, Flying Cloud and Fame lay becalmed, a mile apart, 
for. four hours, while Memory, some fifteen or twenty 
miles to the southeastward, was dusting along with a 
freshening sou’wester. The noon-to-noon runs showed 
Memory 208 miles and Flying Cloud 159. The follow- 
ing morning, the 24th, Flying Cloud was becalmed for 
three hours, while Memory was making good time in a 
moderate sou’wester. 

The vagaries of the weather are further shown by the 
fact that the leading boats didn’t have a squall all the way 
down, whereas several of the smaller boats, some forty 
or fifty miles astern, had several sharp squalls with heavy 
rain, and calm spots in between. These incidents simply 
go to prove that in the open ocean, as well as in bays, 
lakes and sounds, boats but a few miles apart may strike 
decidedly different weather. 

It is interesting to note the different types of boats in 
this year’s race in comparison with the entries in last 
year’s event. Last year the semi-fisherman, or heavy 
cruising type, predominated, Memory and the sloop Fly- 
ing Cloud being the most notable exceptions. This year 
all of the Class A boats were of the yacht type, with the 
exception of the schooner Flying Cloud. Hathor, Fame 
and Black Duck are craft of rather light displacement, 
with comparatively shoal-bodied hulls and low freeboard, 
Hathor getting headroom by means of a crowned deck, 
and Fame and Black Duck by means of a cabin trunk, 
whereas Memory, though smaller than any of the three, 
easily gets full headroom under a flush deck, due to her 
generous freeboard and depth of hull. Flying Cloud is 
of the semi-fisherman type, heavy and rugged, yet she 
hung close to the leaders in weather hardly to her liking. 
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Hutoka, the winner of first prize in Class B and the 
Amateur Crew prize as well, is a beamy yawl of moderate 
displacement, trunk cabin, low freeboard and rather full 
ends. She was the dark horse of the race, and Captain 
Drake and his crew are. to be congratulated on their fine 
showing. Primrose, a semi-fisherman type craft, did 
remarkably weli under the conditions, especially when one 
considers that she had no light sails except a fisherman 
staysail. Northern Light, a handsome, husky schooner 
with jibheaded mainsail, was expected by many to “clean 
up” in her class, but after sailing a good race, made a bad 


landfall and apparently got completely lost, despite the 
fact that she was supposed to have one of the best crews 
in the race. An accident to her main shrouds also caused 
her to lose some ground. 

The famous fisherman-type schooner, Lloyd W. Berry, 
manned by a fresh-water crew from the Bay View Y. C. 
of Detroit, and skippered by Herbert L. Stone, showed 
the way to the rest of her class in a way that was highly 
gratifying to her many admirers. The ketch Micco, de- 
spite her accident, sailed a game race, and would undoubt- 
edly have made the leaders hustle but for her misfortune. 





To Bermuda on the Memory 


By C. SHERMAN Hoyt 

wind dropping very light we lowered mainsail and set a 
calm trisail, a lightweight balloon loose-footed mainsail, 
which did effective work until 8:30 A.M., when we had 
pulled up abeam and about 3 miles to leeward of Hathor. 


In the first place, I think the starboard watch has, in its 
accustomed manner, again slipped something over on the 
port, for this yarn should be spun by the Skipper or the 
Navigator, both of the starboard. But they would probably 
just give bare facts and meaningless latitudes and longi- 
tudes, as witness Memory’s official log and the meager 
entries of the starboard watch. 

Mcmory herself needs little description to YACHTING 
readers. A New York Yacht Club 40-footer converted 
to an auxiliary yawl, with Marconi main and mizzen, she 
was extremely well equipped and found for the Bermuda 
Race, and the installation, shortly before the race, of a 
shelter house, known as the “dog kennel,” over the main 
companionway proved a great boon and improvement. We 
were eight all told on board, assigned as follows: Skipper, 
Bob Bavier; Navigator, Wallace, and Afanassieff on the 
starboard watch. Maxwell, Whitely and the writer on the 
port with the professional Smith, unattached, to stand by, 
and Bohler as cook. 

The race down was in the main uneventful. Generally 
steering a S.S.E. magnetic course from Montauk Point to 
within a hundred yards of the finish, we never tacked or 
jibed; there was no sea worth mentioning at any time, 
and I doubt if it ever blew over twenty knots. Naturally, 
we strayed at times from the straightest course and did 
plenty of sail trimming and shifting, but it was far from 
what I had imagined a real ocean race should be. Leaving, 
or rather drifting away from, the starting line off New 
London on the afternoon of June 21st, we were soon 
enveloped in the fog and out of sight of all competitors. 
We fanned along across the Sound, hard on what wind 
there was, just clearing Little Gull and fetching Fort 
Pond Bay about 7 P.M. From there we beat down to 
Montauk and took our departure thence, still in a dense 
fog and very light air. Soon after and until the fog 
cleared at 1:30 A.M., we were in close proximity to 
most of the rest of the fleet, which had apparently, while 
astern of us in the fog, picked up a northerly air and had 
all fetched Montauk without beating. Once there all hands 
flopped around in the fog and light air, held up by a 
head tide. 

Sunday it cleared between 1 and 2 A.M. and the breeze 
from the west to northwest gradually increased. At day- 
light we found ourselves in company with Flying Cloud 
and Hathor to windward, Black Duck and Sylvia to lee- 
ward and two unidentified craft astern. Both the boats 
to windward and leeward gradually left us, especially 
Hathor and Black Duck, and, all sailing diverging courses, 
by 1 P.M. we had lost sight of all competitors. At 
noon by log 109.6 miles from Montauk. 

An uneventful day with several shifts to balloon jib 
and mizzen staysail, with a return to plain sail at ‘night- 
fall when the wind hauled southwest. Monday at day- 
light we sighted Hathor on our weather bow and the 





The Regatta Committee of the Cruising Club of America, which 
started the race. C. A. Marsland (seated), E. H. Tucker, C. D. 
Mower, A. F. Masury. 


It continued light or calm all morning and by 12:30 we 
had lost sight of Hathor astern. Day’s run by log at 
noon 131.3 miles. 

In the afternoon a moderate breeze came in from the 
southwest which gradually increased until by nightfall we 
had a fine sailing breeze and were making about 8 knots 
or better. Principal events of the day were the making of 
an apple pie by the Brute and Chink, noted in the log as 
follows: “10:00 A.M., practically becalmed. Whitely 
below making apple pie; 1:30 P.M., apple pie taken from 
oven, looks fairly good. 5:30 P.M., ate apple pie; tasted 
damn good, and a squall which threatened to catch us 
soon after nightfall but which finally passed astern.” 

Tuesday we bowled along with lifted sheets in a fine 
sailing breeze, usually with balloon jib or jib topsail set, 
and now and then down to plain sail, seldom logging less 
than 8 and getting as high as 9.4 knots. Our run by 
log at noon was 187.3 and by observation, 218; the lat- 
ter probably correct, as log had frequently been fouled 
with gulf weed and we had the stream helping. At 3:30 
P.M. brandy was served to all hands, as all reported 
cramps and other troubles attributed to rotten water in 

(Continued on page 66) 
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ENS of thousands of spectators in grandstands and 
along the waterfront were kept in a fever of excite- 
ment on July 3rd, 4th and 5th, during the highly suc- 
cessful 17th Annual Regatta of the Mississippi Valley 
Power Boat Association, held on Lake Winnebago, off the 
Municipal Park of Oshkosh. The weather man smiled 
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Start of the race for boats with out- 
board motors, in which excellent time was 
made. 





continually while outboard motor 
boats, runabouts and _ hydroplanes 
battled for supremacy in the many 
events, which were run off with 
clocklike precision throughout the 
three days of racing. 

Accidents were few and far be- 
tween, only two being of a serious 
nature. In the 610 class Miss Biddy 
Pudd, owned by Miss_ Blanche 
Lemm, capsized while attempting to 
make too short a turn, and Frazsle 
VI, of the 215 class, owned by 
Randall McFarlan, fouleda buoy and 
withdrew in a sinking condition. 









Start of the 610 Class at the Mississippi Valley Power Boat Associatio 


Records Smashed at Oshkosh 


Seventeenth Annual Regatta of A. VU. P. B. A. Provides Chrilling Racing for Ghousands 
of Spectators 


Boats in the 151 Class off to a flying start. 


n Regatta at Oshkosh, where thousands of spectators watched the races. 


A new world’s record in the 610 class was hung up by 
Peggy, Fred W. Schramm, when she made 51.13 m.p.h. 
A number of M.V.P.B.A. records went by the board, the 
new record holders being P.D.Q. VI, owned by A. C. 
Strong, in the 215 class ; Ethel XI, C. P. Hanley, in the 510 
class, and Doc’s, L. R. Van Sant’s new flyer, in the 725 
class. 

The mile trials brought out some 
fast performances, the best time be- 
ing made by Fore, owned by W. D. 
Foreman, when she hung up a mark 
of 6782 M.P.H. Peggy was 
clocked at 54.78, Ethel XI at 48.92, 
while several others were only a 
shade below 50 m.p-h. 

The outboard motor boat races 
were popular with the crowds, the 
first event, for motors of 2 hp., 
being won by Gould with a Johnson, 
second and third places being taken 
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Margaret III was the winner. 
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by Goyke and Wehe with Evinrudes. The Free-for-All 
outboard race was a clean sweep for Eltos, Corbett & 
Fuller being the winners, with Cary and Behlendorn 
getting second and third places respectively. 

Dr. Van Sant’s new racer, Doc’s, powered with an eight- 
cylinder Hispano-Suiza motor, was greatly admired for 
her smooth running qualities. She trims beautifully at all 


speeds, never jumps or wabbles, and is always completely 
under control, features too often lacking in many high 
speed craft. 

The entire regatta was a huge success from every view- 
point, and the organizers are to be congratulated on the 
highly efficient manner in which the many races were run 
off. The judges were J. W. 


Dixon, A. W. Boltz and 





P. D. Q. VI, winner in the 215 class. 


lra Hand; Timers, G. T. White, R. A. Maples and A. T. 
Grifhth ; Clerks, A. Tissot, John Klein, G. H. Dixon, H. 
K. Harrison and C. H. Hall; Starter, J. W. Sackrider ; 
Course Manager, R. H. Daniels. 

Following is a summary of the winners: 

Outboard motor class—2 h.p.—Johnson, Gould. 

Outboard motors — Free-for-All — Elto — Corbett & 
Fuller. 
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Miss Liberty, owned by L.H. Piper, of St. Paul, hitting the high 
spots in the Free-for-All, which she won. 


1% liter class. Buddy, Jr., 11, 400 points. 

151 class. Margaret III, Selby, Conover & Steinmetz., 
400 points. 

215 class. 

340 class. 

510 class. 


P.D.Q. VI, A. C Strong, 400 points. 
Ethel X, Charles P. Hanley, 400 points. 
Ethel XI, C. P. Hanley, 400 points. 


610 class. Peggy, F. W. Schramm, 400 points. 
725 class. Doc’s, L. R. Van Sant, 400 points. 
1100 class. Elanar, W. H. Ruhaak, 300 points. 


Webb Trophy. Fore, W. D. Foreman. 
Free-for-All Runabouts. Miss Liberty, L. H. Piper, 
400 points. 











Doc’s a mile-a-minute flyer, owned by L. R. Van Sant. 


The Thyone 


Herrick, George and Peggy and the good ship sailing free, 

With bacon and eggs for breakfast and whiskey and ham 
for tea, 

And the song of the wind in the rigging and the lap of the 
water below— 

We sailed till the Western clouds were tinged with the last 
of the sunset’s glow. 


Then we drank—but not as wastrels who are out on a 
drunken Spree— 
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Peggy, winner in the 610 class. She is owned by Fred M. Schramm. 


We drank to the good Thyone and the charming V. A, D. 

And the bar-keep had done his office with such exceeding 
skill, 

Then we slept the sleep of the righteous ere the birds on 
the shore were still, 


Our pleasant voyage is over and we're back at the grind 
once more, 

Back to the sterner voyage of life in the heat and dust of 
the shore, 

But on that sterner voyage, I shall always carry with me 

A pleasant recollection of whiskey and ham for tea. 


—QOne of the Crew. 
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And here is Fore, a high stepper and winner of the Webb Trophy. 





meet a man way out in Walla Walla who used to 

run a fish market back in Gloucester, or you wake 
up in the morning and find that your tender has gone 
adrift in the night when you’re sure you made it fast on 
a ring bolt with a bowline, or... . 

One of the most unexpected things which ever hap- 
pened to me was in the shape of a story told in the ward- 
room of the U. S. S. Buffalo, back in April, 1919, when 
the good old Buff was swinging comfortably to two big 
buoys in the harbor of Ponta Delgada. I had followed 
her across the ocean the year before in a subchaser, all 


] = the unexpected which often happens. Either you 
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“Bravely gave orders to cast off.” 


the way from Newport to Brest, and after being separated 
from her for a year, it was like finding an old friend to 
meet her again in Ponta Delgada when a flock of some 
forty chasers put in for a breathing spell after an eight- 
hundred-mile jump from Lisbon on their way back home. 
So, as soon as I got my chaser properly berthed, I jumped 
into the wherry and pulled over to the Buff, to renew 
acquaintances and swap yarns with what was left of the 
crowd who were on her a year before. 

Several of the old bunch were gathered in the ward- 
room, and, of course, there were some new faces, besides. 
It was one of the latter, a red-headed two-striper, who 
told the story which took me completely aback. There 
had been several good yarns sprung, including the one 
about the German sub which chewed off a British de- 
stroyer’s log line and then called him on the radio and 
politely told him about it, when the two-striper started in: 

“Kid brother of mine tells a pretty good one that hap- 
pened to the first patrol boat he was on, back in the 24th 
Naval District.” I was on the alert now. The 24th was 
my district. 

“Seems he had been ordered aboard from the barracks 
a few days before, and found himself on a fine converted 


Kidding the Commandant 


By Cap STAN 








yacht, the Pauline, a twin-screw craft some hundred feet 
long, which was one of the best which had been put into 
service up to that time. The boat had just been turned 
over, the rest of the crew were as green as the kid, and 
the Commanding Officer had been an “exec.” on a little 
fifty-foot hooker for a few weeks before getting com- 
mand of a boat bigger than anything he had ever been 
aboard before. Things were pretty much of a mess, 
stripping the boat of a lot of useless yacht gear, trying 
to subsist on chow served up by an ex-Boy Scout cook, 
and getting shaken down generally. Nobody knew who 
was what. The bo’s’n’s mate had been something-or-other 
in the merchant marine, the Chief Quartermaster had 
served a couple of hitches in the Naval Militia, and four 
of the crew were friends of the owner.” Giggles from 
several corners. Some of us knew exactly how it was— 
we had been there ourselves. 

“Well, things were going as well as could be expected,” 
continued the two-striper, “when one day the one-striper 
C. O., a Reserve, of course, called the gang to quarters 
and told them they had been assigned to an important 
job for the very next day. They were ordered to take 
the Commandant of the District on a tour to the south’ard. 
He didn’t know how far to the south’ard. He realized that 
they had never been under way before, and hardly ex- 
pected them to know their duties, etc., but he wanted 
them all to understand that it was an important assign- 
ment, and to be on their toes, and to do their best, etc., 
etc.” 

I was all ears now. 
teresting. 

“It was considerable of a job they had, all right, for 
you must realize that the C. O. was green, the crew was 
greener, and not a soul on board had ever been on the 
boat under way except the chief machinist, who had been 
on thé boat when she was a yacht. The twin gas engines 
were of the reversing kind, without clutches, and you cin 
hardly blame that C. O. for being a bit nervous when he 
thought of pulling an engine telegraph in close quarters, 
with engineers who had never run the motors except in 
a dock trial—and the Commandant looking on all the 
time. And, of course, the crew had little faith in their 
C. O., only having been on board a week or so, but never- 
theless they got down to work with a will and hustled 
supplies aboard and made the ship as presentable as 
possible for the Commandant to inspect. 

“Sure enough, about nine the next morning down 
came the Commandant, accompanied by his aide, a ‘ring- 
worm’ three-striper. The Naval Militia quartermaster 
was on the job with four side boys at the gangway to 
salute the Commandant, the C. O. standing by nervously, 
hoping to Heaven that he would do the right thing at the 
right time. Apparently he did, for, after saluting, the 
Commandant ordered him to get under way immediately. 
The C. O. bravely gave orders to cast off, which was done 
without casualty to anyone, and fortunately everything 
went well for a while. The engines reversed when called 
upon, they backed out of the slip all right, and got under 
way without a hitch. 

“Now, as some of you probably know, this particular 
Navy Yard has a very narrow, winding entrance which 
quickly ends when you enter the river about half a mile 
off. The C. O. had never come in or out of the yard 
before, but he had studied the chart, and it looked simple 
enough. All you had to do was to follow the well-buoyed 


This was getting decidedly in- 
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channel out to the river, and then the going was easy. 

“So the C. O., being used to small craft, took the wheel 
himself, as he had no reason to suspect that any of his 
crew were expert helmsmen, and was half afraid he would 
forget the proper Navy commands to the helmsman in 
the austere presence of the imposing Commandant. The 
Commandant, seeing the C. O. at the wheel, demanded: 
‘Haven’t you anyone on board here who can steer?’ To 
which the C. O. bravely responded: ‘I would rather take 
the responsibility myseif, sir, until we are out of the 
channel, as we have never been under way before, and 
I am not sure of my men.’ 

“They were proceeding down the back channel at half 
speed, when a buoy loomed up dead ahead. It was a 
small affair, with no paint on it, and seemed awfully close 
to the right bank of the cut. The C. O. could not get a 
look at the chart, as the bridge was narrow and the Com- 
mandant and his aide effectually blocked his vision of 
the chart board. However, he decided to take a chance 
and go close to the buoy on what looked like the deep side, 
figuring that there was usually good water on either side 
of a channel buoy if you go close to it. They were just 
abreast of the buoy when, wallop! The boat took a leap, 
staggered a bit and stopped dead—for it seems that the 
chief machinist was an old yacht engineer, who had been 
ashore before, and the minute they struck he shut off the 
motors before he even got a signal from the bridge.” 

A number of wise grins flashed across the countenances 
of the crowd. Can’t you just imagine what would hap- 
pen to a chief in the regular navy who took things into 
his own hands that way? 

“Well, they had hit something, all right,’ continued 
the two-striper as he lit another Camel. “The crew stood 
around anxiously, while the distracted C. O. looked as 
though he had lost his best friend and barely had enough 
presence of mind left to shout to the bo’s’n’s mate to 
take soundings fore and aft. 

“While the bo’s’n was hunting up the lead line the 
Commandant and his aide were excitedly going over the 
chart. The kid heard their conversation, which seemed 
to be to the effect that they must have hit a submerged 
dike, barely discernible on the chart, but that there was 
14 feet of water on either side of the d d buoy, and 
as the Pauline drew only 6 feet, how the 

“They were interrupted just then by a muffled exclam- 
tion from the bo’s’n up forward. He had heaved his 
lead—overboard! The line had parted, and he stood there 
looking dazedly at the remaining coils in his hand. It 
developed later that the lead line had been stowed near 
some storage batteries, some acid had spilled on the line, 
ee 

“Well, you can imagine the feelings of the C. O.,” he 
continued, as the laughter gradua'ly subsided. “But he 
stuck to his guns, although the Commandant was in a 
highly excited frame of mind by this time. The bo’s’n 
rigged a new lead line and found 10 feet of water forward 
and 4 feet aft. You see, they had almost hurdled that 
dike, and were perched on a clump of rocks, heading 
towards deep water. Not a pleasant situation, what?” 

All hands agreed that it wasn’t. 

“What happened next?” inquired the doctor, a pleasant 
chap who had patched up a couple of my men on the 
trip across the year before. “I suppose they. lowered a 
boat and ran out an anchor f 

“No, they didn’t,” interrupted the two-striper, “for a 
couple of reasons. First off, that greenhorn crew would 
probably have made a terrible mess of lowering a boat, 
to say nothing of handling an anchor and cable to boot. 
Second reason was, that the C. O. spied a little fussy tug- 
boat coming towards them, feeling her way with a lead 








line. The C. O. had a hunch. So he mustered up what 
little courage he had left and suggested to the Comman- 
dant that in order to save time they hail the tug and get 
hauled off the rocks. 

“This struck the Commandant as a positively brilliant 
idea. He was in a hurry to get along, and the sooner 
they got going the better. So the tug was hailed, a line 
was passed, and with a couple of snorts from her stack, 
the tug pulled them clear. The C. O. was greatly relieved, 
and the Commandant likewise. 

“But they reckoned without Friend Tug, who ranged 
alongside and hailed: ‘Hey, who’s goin’ to pay me for this 
job?’ The C. O. was a bit worried at this, but the Com- 
mandant came to his rescue once more and ordered him 
to tell the tug’s captain to send his bill to the Commandant 
































“‘Hey—who’s goin’ to pay me for this job?” 


of the 24th Naval District. But this didn’t seem to suit 
the tug’s captain at all. He made it perfectly clear that 
he wanted his money then, and not later. This got the 
Commandant’s goat, for he grabbed a megaphone himself 
and bawled to the tug: ‘I’m the Commandant of the 24th 
Naval District. Send your bill to me.’ 

“So they got under way again, and as the Pauline ap- 
parently wasn’t damaged, and the C. O. was perfectly 
familiar with the rest of the river, the remainder of the 
trip was made without any especial incident. You see, 
the ‘trip to the south’ard’ proved to be nothing but a 
30-mile run down the river for the Commandant to in- 
spect the boats on patrol at the submarine net, so they 
were back at the Navy Yard before dark.” 

I had kept pretty quiet during this recital. I had my 
reasons. But several of the crowd wanted to hear more. 
Had the C. O. lost his command, or been demoted? Did 
he have to pay the tug captain’s bill? The two-striper 
didn’t know, as it appeared his kid brother had been sent 
to take the three months’ course at Annapolis a few days 
after the grounding. Now it happened that I did know, 
and upon telling them so, I was urged to finish up the 
story, which I did. 

“The C. O. didn’t lose his stripe, or his boat,” I went 
on. “I suppose that as he was only a green Reserve, and 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Excitement A-Plenty 


The Block Island Race started in a sou’wester which increased so that the sailinggyachts made new records for the famous course. Left to 


Right: Young Miss, Adios, Dutchess and Sachem 11. 


in Block Island Race 


Zingara Wrecked, Others Run Aground, While Winners are Smashing Records 


HE nineteenth annual Block Island Race of the 

New York Athletic Club, sailed in a fresh south- 

westerly wind over the 100-mile course on Satur- 
day, July 12th, resulted in one of the fastest and most ex- 
citing contests ever held by the Winged Foot organiza- 
tion. Both power and sailing craft made exceptionally 
fast time, and due to a dense fog encountered on the last 
leg, several of the sailing division came to grief on the 
sand spits and rocks on either end of the Island. 

In the Express Cruiser class, T. W. Brigham’s famous 
craft, Nueva, added to her already long list of triumphs 
by winning handily over Lohara, owned by L. H. Racke. 
In the regular division of powerboats, W. R. Halsey’s 
well known Spendthrift 1] won a close contest over 
Kemah I] and Venture. 

The sailing flotilla was led by Celeritas, a Larchmont 
O Class boat with Marconi rig, which defeated the Class 
P boat Amoret by 35 minutes on corrected time. Celeri- 
tas covered the course in 12 hours and 2 minutes, which 





The power boats starting for Block Island. Alert, J. W. Alke 


is believed to be a record. C. A. Marsland’s Azor led 
the regular division across the line, but was placed 4th 
on corrected time, the winner being Adios, with Dutchess 
and Sachem J] in second and third places respectively. 
Dutchess was only 50 seconds behind the winner. 

While driving towards the Island in a thick fog, Zin- 
gara piled up on the rocks on the southern end and was 
completely wrecked, her crew being rescued by the alert 
Coast Guard. Filatonga was close astern of her, and 
struck hard, but by good luck and the quick action of her 
crew, was gotten off before any damage was done. Ty- 
phoon ran aground on a mud bank on one side of the en- 
trance, and after lying there several hours, was finally 
floated on the rising tide. The summaries follow: 

POWER BOATS 


Spendthrift II W. Roy Halsey 2 37 19 8 17 02 7 39 43 
Kemah I] E. A. Jimenis 37 3S 9 19 03 8 01 30 
Venture H. H. Porter 2 00 05 8 23 03 8 22 58 
Alert J. W. Alker 8 59 00 8 59 00 
Marylin IT Frederick Pope 258 15 Did not finish 
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Filatonga, owned by J. Linton Rigg, sported an entirely new sail in 
her jib-headed rig. It is unnamed as yet, but seems to have drive 
in it. 


EXPRESS CRUISERS 


Nueva T. W. Brigham 0 34 43 3 37 07 5 02 24 
Lohara L. Harris Racke 3 38 23 5 38 23 
SAIL BOATS 
: Allowance Finish Corrected 
Name Owner HM S HM § HM S 
Adios C. E. Trowbridge 0 3500 121503 12 1003 
Dutchess W. S. Sullivan 05000 12 3053 12 10 53 
Sachem II R. B. Metcalf 035.00 12 33 36 12 28 36 
Azor C. A. Marsland Scratch 11 59 35 12 29 35 
Filatonga J. Linton Rigg 0 35 00 1 45 23 13 40 23 
Tempest Dr. Lee M. Hard 1 30 00 6 39 00 17 39 00 

Young Miss _ L. B. Schwarcz 005 00 Not timed 

Stormy Petrel C. A. Welch 12000 = Did not finish 
Mermerus C..A. Goodrich 15000 Nottimed 
Pollyanna L. De Posch 3.1000 Did not finish 
Pronto Daniel Bacon 3 2000 Did not finish 
Zingara J. H. Duys, Jr. 05000 # Ran aground 

SPECIAL CLASS 

Celeritas Karl Isburgh Scratch 113210 12 02 10 
Amoret P. C. Pfeiffer 1 15 00 14219 12 57 19 
Typhoon Wm. J. Ehrich 0 15 00 6 37 45 18 52 45 





Star Class Preparing for International 
Championships 


The 1924 International Championship of the Star Class 
will be determined by a series of races on Long Island 
Sound, starting Labor Day (Monday, September Ist), and 
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W.R. Halsey’s Spendthrift 1] won in the Power Boat Class. 








lasting throughout that week. This series, the third annual 


- one of its kind, will bring together the local champions 


of the various fleets of this class, which now number 
twenty-five, distributed throughout the world, against an 
even dozen that existed at this time last year. The Star 
Class can boast of more organized fleets than there are 
boats in the average one-design class, and when it is con- 
sidered that a Star fleet consists of all Stars in all clubs 
in a rather large district and that some of these fleets 
number from 40 to 50 boats and that each holds its elimi- 
nation races and sends its best boat to the international 
series, some idea of the size of the organization may be 
gained and the importance of the event appreciated. 

The undefeated Western Long Island Sound fleet will 
again be called upon to defend its title against all comers. 
Of course, all of the 25 fleets will not challenge, but at 
least half of them will. Many of the far-distant fleets, 
such as those along the Pacific or in Cuba and British 
Columbia, hold a sort of semi-final series among them- 
selves and thereby save a 6,000-mile trip for those who 
cannot beat their neighboring boats. 

With the exception of New South Wales (the Austra- 
lians will not make another bid until 1925), all of the eight 
fleets that entered last year will be in it again this year 
including California, British Columbia, Lake Erie, Nar- 
ragansett Bay, etc. In addition to these there will be 
Gravesend Bay, Chesapeake Bay, Peconic Bay, San Fran- 
cisco Bay and Plaza de Marianao, Cuba. These make 


twelve sure entries, but it is expected that Florida and 
Honolulu will be ready in time to challenge. The Lakes 
may also provide another challenger this year from either 
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Nueva added to her laurels by winning in the Express Cruiser Class 
in 5 hours and 02 minutes for the 100 nautical miles. She is owned 
by T. W. Brigham. 


Detroit River or Lake Michigan. The second Cuban fleet, 
at Bahia de la Habana, is very likely to challenge and there 
is an outside chance that Hong Kong may be represented 
this year. 

It is, of course, too early to know who will win the right 
to represent the various fleets, but some line on this can 
be had from results to date. On the Sound the series for 
selecting a defender is half over and there is no outstand- 
ing star this year. The standing to date follows. This is un- 
official and subject to slight change as the eligibility of 
some of the. boats is still in question, which might alter 
the percentages, but not affect the relative standing of the 


leaders. 
Name Owner Per Cent 
Maia II Linkfield 69.5 
Themes Van Winkle & Pingry 69.5 
Little Dipper Corry 63.4 
Little Bear Robinson 60. 
Altair Willis 58.9 


B. P. Weston, of the Southern California Fleet, is the 
only one of the old-timers that is sure to be in this year’s 
series. He has already been named and with Owen 
Churchill, his 1922 crew, and the present Pacific champion, 
will sail the California. 
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Eight of the Six-Meter boats coming to the line at the annual regatta of the Indian Harbor Yacht Club. As many as eighteen of these 
ts are racing on the Sound this month. 


On English Bay, Vancouver, R. W. Purvis, sailing 
Stella Maris, won the elimination and will come east. 

The Tenth Annual Captain’s Island Race was won by 
Themes, Van Winkle & Pingry; Jrex, Ratsey, was sec- 
ond; Neried, Smith, was third; Sonny, Inslee and Lee, 
fourth; Maia J], Linkfield, fifth. It was possible for Ins- 
lee, Elder or Willis to win the cup this year, but they were 
unable to place. Inslee and Elder reached Captain Island 
in the lead, but on the return fought it out so long to- 
gether under the north shore that Van Winkle, Ratsey and 
Smith, who were 9 minutes behind them at the Island, 
were able to slip over to the Long Island shore and pick 
up a fresh southwest wind and win. 





Six-Meter International Notes 


S the American Six-Meter boats are still fighting it 

out on Long Island Sound, with the eliminations to 
pick the American team still a month off, it is impossible 
to get any kind of a line on the make-up of our team in 
the forthcoming international event. So far no partic- 
ular boats have stood out above the others. This is es- 
pecially true of the new boats. Up to this writing, of the 
eight boats built this year, the most consistent performers 
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are Heron, Madcap and Firefly, with Paumonok just be- 
ginning to find herself. At that, the older boats still seem 
to have a look-in in every race they sail. Therefore, any 
prophecy one may make as regards the team is purely a 
matter of guess work. 

On the other hand, while the make-up of the British 
team is still uncertain, as their season is less than a month 
old at this.writing, some information as to what boats may 
come over is at hand. It looks as if Great Britain would 
send a team of four boats which will be chosen from the 
following: Zenith, a new Fife-designed Six owned by 
Mr. J. L. Lewis; Echo, a new boat owned by Glen-Coats 
and built from his own designs ; Rose, a 1922 boat owned 
by F. A. Richards, which has had some changes made in 
her which improve her greatly ; Betty, owned by Messrs. 
Holdenstein and Newmann, and T/ustle, the property of 
Lady Baird. It seems certain that the first two boats are 
sure of a place on the team. Zenith, after her first two 
or three races, has done exceedingly well. 

The British boats and their owners and crews are 
scheduled to sail from Southampton on August 16th. 
This should get them in the water on this side about 
August 26th, which will give some ten days for their 
crews to get them tuned up and in shape before the first 
race, which is scheduled for September 6th. 
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Vanadis, the new Diesel engine yacht, owned by C.K. G. Billings, which has been cruising on the Atlantic Coast this summer. She is the 
largest full-powered Diesel yacht yet built, being 240 feet in length, with a speed of 14 knots. She was designed by Cox and Stevens. 
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Eastern Yacht Club Cruise Sailed in Fog and Light Winds 


Unsatisfactory Weather Tlars the Racing of the Famous Dassachusetts Bay @lub 


By Witt1aM U. Swan 


Yacht Club fleet puts the helm hard up and heads 
to the westward instead of across the Gulf of 
Maine, its usual cruising ground, and this was one of these 
exceptional years. Its previous visits to the southeastern 
New England coast were in 1920 and in 1914, principally 
to see the new cup defenders. The cruise four years ago 
wound up in the long banquet hall of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club, but in 1914 and this year it disbanded at New Lon- 
don with no other ceremony than the firing of a gun from 
the flagship and the hoisting of the code signal F. Z. 
About every year that the fleet turned westward it met 
unusually adverse conditions which necessitated a number 


\ BOUT once every four or five years the Eastern 
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The Fifties, Spartan and Iroquois I], * close quarters on the 
Eastern Cruise. The former won most of the prizes in her class. 


of race postponements or alterations of the schedule. This 
year was no exception. The fog hit the fleet early and 
stayed with it for nearly a week, with few breaks. Yet 
the racing portion of the fleet had well up to 70% of the 
planned sport, while the cruisers and guests had 100% 
of enjoyment. Owners of fast boats may become impa- 
tient with weather that keeps the anchor buried in the 
mud, but their friends who come for a week’s vacation 
are as well pleased with what the cabin grants as if the 
boat was hitting all four all the time. So while the Eastern 
fleet put in seven solid days of listless sport, the crews 
voted the 1924 cruise a success, whatever may have been 
the opinion of their yachting hosts. 

The annual cruise of the Eastern Yacht Club starts with 
the Vanderbilt Cup race from New London to Marble- 
head on the day following the Harvard-Yale regatta in 
the Thames. This race, which is one of the fixtures in the 
large yacht schedule for the season, is for a gold cup given 
by Commodore Harold S. Vanderbilt. Seven races have 
been sailed for the trophy, including this year’s event 
which was not only won by the schooner Queen Mab, 
owned by Commodore Nathaniel F. Ayer, but the cup 


goes permanently to the flagship’s prize locker, the little 
schooner scoring the necessary three wins. 

The . Vanderbilt Cup race was sailed in moderate to 
very light airs, with the result that it took most of the 
fleet nearly forty hours to cover the 190 miles from 
Sarah’s Ledge bell buoy to Marblehead Rock. The Wild- 
fire was the first to finish, but dropped back when the 
Queen Mab came in nearly two hours later and captured 
the race on her remarkably liberal time allowance. 

If the fleet on reaching Marblehead could have started 
off immediately on the cruise, it would have encountered 
a week of fine weather, but the orders were for a lay over 
of ten days for the annual regatta of the Eastern Yacht 
Club on July 4th. This race was sailed in so light a 
breeze that it took the fleet more than five hours to cover 
the 24 miles, although only six miles was to windward. 
The Spartan, which H. Wilmer Hanan bought this year, 
worked around the windward mark ahead of the rest of 
the fleet and was never caught, although closely pressed 
at the finish by the Jroquois IJ, sailed by Paul L. Ham- 
mond. As both Mr. Hanan and Mr. Hammond did not 
become members of the Eastern Yacht Club. until three 
days later, the Puritan Cup, won by the famous sloop of 
that name in 1885, went to the Mystic, sailed by Philip 
R. Mallory, who joined the club during the winter. 

The /rolita won in the schooner class and the Katherine 
in the forty-foot division. The Spartan received a special 
prize for leading the fleet of fifties. 

At the meeting of captains on board the flagship in the 


‘evening, orders were issued for an early start across 


Massachusetts Bay to Provincetown, but during the night 
the fog came in and stalled the fleet for 24 hours, so that 
it was July 6 before the yachts finally got away, the run 
to Provincetown being changed to a 45-mile race to the 
eastern entrance to the Cape Cod canal. 

A moderate southwest breeze was blowing down the 
starting line from the buoy to the committee boat as the 
yachts maneuvered for the start, the schooners being the 
first away. The Queen Mab holding to windward of the 
buoy, came drifting down the line before the wind wait- 
ing for the time to expire and met ‘the Vagrant and 
Irolita heading for it close on the starboard tack. Instead 
of going astern, Commodore Ayer swung round ahead of 
them, forcing them to bear away. The regatta committee 
immediately disqualified Queen Mab. 

The yachts worked slowly across the bay, but when the 
time limit expired at 5 p.m., they were ten miles from the 
finish. Some of the yachts slipped through the canal be- 
fore dark, but most of them gathered about the flagship 
and anchored for the night off Sagamore. This action 
by Commodore Ayer in staying with his fleet enabled the 
Queen Mab early the next morning to lead the yachts 
through the canal and down Buzzard’s Bay to Mattapoi- 
sett, whereacoupleof more forty-footers and “fifties” were 
found waiting. The delay worked favorably, for a typical 
Buzzard’s Bay sou’wester came puffing up the bay at noon 
and the Regatta Committee gave the fleet a 23-mile race 
through Quick’s Hole to Vineyard Haven. 

This time the Queen Mab, with Robert W. Emmons, 
2nd, at the wheel, captured the honors at the start with 
the Wildfire close astern and the Vagrant not far behind. 
The pride of place in the fifties went to the Jroquois I/ 
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which Vice-commodore John S. Lawrence had chartered 
for the cruise from Mr. Hammond, while the Rowdy 
won the position in the forty-foot class. 

Perhaps the most interesting class was.one made up of 
three schooners, two yawls and a ketch, under 38 feet 
rating and called an Experimental Rating class. The in- 
novation was a joint production of John G. Alden, L. 
Francis Herreshoff and Charles A. Welch, Jr., and the 
six boats were the schooners Malabar V’, Black Duck, 
formerly Malabar IV, and Sachem II, the yawls Nahma 
and Halcyon and the ketch Stormy Petrel. In this class 
the old rating rule was temporarily discarded and an ex- 
perimental one adopted which provided that in case the 
draft is less than the maximum limit allowed by the old 
rule 25% of this difference shall be deducted from the 
rating, while 2% is deducted in case a: propeller is carried. 
Just before the start the Halcyon and Sachem II collided, 
the former losing her port shrouds and the later having 
a hole torn in the mainsail. Sachem I] was disqualified as 
the Halcyon was on the wind. ; 

The Wildfire made very fast time in the beat down 
the bay to the turn into Quick’s Hole, weathering the 
Vagrant in fine shape and showing quite conclusively the 
efficiency of the jib-headed rig. Running through the Hole 
the yachts turned up Vineyard Sound with spinnakers 
to starboard, and driven by a 15-knot southwester came 
bowling across the finish line off West Chop at top speed, 
the Wildfire getting the gun as the leading boat, but drop- 
ping into second place in the summary when the Queen 
Mab, the third boat to finish, won on her time. 

The best race of the day was in the fifty-foot division, 
the Spartan and Carolina fighting it out all the way, the 
former winning by 3 seconds. Harry Maxwell had no 





Start of the Forties, in a light air, in the annual regatta of the 
Eastern Y. C. 


difficulty in disposing of three qther forty-footers and the 
old 43-rater Kalinga, formerly the Adventuress, which W. 
Cameron Forbes brought over from Naushon for a cou- 
ple of events. 

The race in the experimental class was also very close 
between Malabar V and Black Duck, which sailed even, 
the former leading by 24 seconds at the finish. Charles L. 
Harding, Jr., son of the owner of the Wildfire, who 
owned and sailed the Nahma, showed that he inherited 
his father’s skill by holding the Malabars throughout the 
race and with his time allowance apparently had it well in 
hand until his yacht touched on the tail of the Middle 
Ground, half a mile from the finish. 

Again the fog blanketed the fleet at dark, but fortunate- 
ly blew away on Tuesday, July 8, so that the yachts had 
clear weather for the start of the run to Newport over 
the time honored Sow and Pigs course for the Commo- 
dore’s Cup. 


The start in the schooner division off West Chop, again 
called upon the regatta committee for a decision, the 
Vagrant once more being the aggrieved boat. The start- 
ing line was a long one, with the committee at the leeward 
end and the wind blowing down it diagonally. The Queen 
Mab, sailed by “Bob” Emmons, came round the stern of 
the committee boat a trifle too soon and headed along the 
line. The Vagrant was fifteen seconds astern, also on the 
starboard tack, and at the gun Capt. Vanderbilt gave her 
a sharp luff. When he’ filled away he found that the 
Queen Mab had tacked to port and was dead ahead. He 





Wildfire did well in the schooner class on the Eastern Y. C. Cruise. 
She is owned by Charles L. Harding. 


called for right of way and then bore off astern of the 
Queen Mab, only to encounter the Shawna, Ohonkara and 
Wildfire, also on the port tack in that order. This time 
there was no room to bear away so Capt. Vanderbilt again 
called for the right of way and put his wheel down rather 
than sink the Shawna which had failed to call to the other 
boats. The Vagrant flew a protest flag as she filled away. 
The protest was allowed and the Queen Mab and Shawna 
were disqualified. 

At the start in the fifty-foot division the Spartan was 
nicely berthed as was the Banshee in the forty-foot class. 
Scarcely had the yachts started when the fog rolled in 
again and hung persistently all the way to Brenton’s Reef, 
while the breeze dropped off from 10 knots to a whisper. 
Fortunately there was a fair tide down the Sound and 
the wind came in again as the fleet straightened away 
from Vineyard Sound lightship. This time the Wildfire 
which had again beaten the /’agrant, saved her time al- 
lowance and won by nearly nine minutes from /rolita. 
The two big 80-foot schooners, the Vagrant and Ohonkara, 
came rushing for the finish under a heavy press of sail, 
as if the former was towing the latter, there being 52 sec- 
onds between them at the lightship. The Spartan kept up 
her consistent work as did the Banshee, both having plenty 
of margin. 

Scarcely had the fleet snugged down off the New York 
Yacht Club station at Newport, which was flying the East- 
ern and New York burgees on the same pole, than the fog 
shut down again, this time for two solid days. The 
New York Yacht Club had planned a special race in hon- 
or of the Eastern fleet on July 9 over the Astor Cup 
course for two cups offered by Commodore Vanderbilt. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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The start of the Express Cruiser Races from the Middletown Yacht Club on the Connecticut River. 
Harpoon, Adriel Too 


Left to right: Jolly Beggar, Nueva 


Harpoon Wins Express Cruiser Championship 


A (lose @ontest Over a 106-Aile @ourse for this and the @onnecticut River and Long 
Island Sound @hampionships 


ISTORY repeated itself on July 3, 4 and 5, when that 

consistent performer, the 40-footer Harpoon, driven 
by her game owner, M. S. Cornell, again won the Express 
Cruiser Championship of America and the trophy given 
by the National Association of Engine and Boat Manu- 
facturers. But Harpoon had to fight for her honors over 
every mile of the course of 106 statute miles. So close 
was the race between her and Adriel Too, owned by L. M. 
Brooks, that Harpoon needed her scant time allowance 
of 57 seconds to win. 

The championship was decided this year in three heats, 
the first one being from the start off the Middletown Y. 
C., on the Connecticut River, to the Sachem’s Head Y. C., 
a distance of 51 miles.. On this leg Harpoon stuck to 
Adriel Too like a leach, at times drawing a length ahead 
and then dropping back to a length astern. Thus they 
raced for the whole 51 miles and Adriel only crossed the 
finish 5 seconds in the lead. 

The second heat was over an 11-mile triangle the next 
day off the Sachem’s Head Y. C. It was such a close 
affair that only a split second separated the noses of the 
two boats as they crossed the line. 

The third leg was across the Sound to Huntington Har- 
bor, 45 miles. Harpoon still had 51 seconds of her handi- 
cap left, so she had a little up her sleeve. Try as she 
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Nueva, owned by T. W. Brigham, which won the elapsed time prize. 


might, Adriel Too could not shake off the Harpoon and 
the best she could do was to cross the finish two lengths in 
the lead, represented by 3 seconds in time, so that Har- 
poon won the championship with 48 of her 57 seconds’ 
handicap to spare. It was a grand race and Commodore 
Cornell received many congratulations on his victory. 

The Connecticut River Championship was raced for 
over the first leg to the three-days’ course and brought 
out, in addition to the two boats just mentioned, the 
Nueva, owned and handled by T. W. Brigham, and the 
Jolly Beggar, by Carlton H. Palmer. The latter boat took 
the lead at the start, and distancing the fleet she finished 
at Sachem’s Head 18 minutes in the lead. She did not 
race the second day, due to coil trouble, but on the last 
leg, which was for the Long Island Sound Champion- 
ship, from Sachem’s across to Huntington, she showed 
the way to Nueva, the second boat, by 29 minutes and an- 
nexed the cup. 

Nueva won the Elapsed Time prize for the entire run. 


EXPRESS CRUISER CHAMPIONSHIP OF AMERICA 


A. P. Time Cor- 
B. A. Allow- rected 
Rat- ance, Ist 2nd 3rd _ Elapsed Time, 


ing M.S. Heat Heat Heat Time 3 Laps 


Boat Owner 
Harpoon. .M.S.Cornell, 
JP.- svees 73.19 17:18 2:44:13 0:34:02 2:03:26 5:21:41 5:04:23 
Adriel Too L.M.Brooks 73.16 16:21 2:44:08 0:34:01 2:03:23 5:21:32 5:05:11 





















The Descendants of Sinbad 


Ghe Queer Craft of Bagdad and the Gigris River, Where Gime Has Wrought But Few Changes 
By H. E. H. Tracy 


much mental amusement from contrasting his prob- 

lems with those of the pioneers of navigation. Let 
him think of the admiral of a fleet of Roman galleys 
setting forth from Rome in the lively hope and expecta- 
tion of fetching up in the isles of Britain. True, he had 
auxiliary power in the shape of rowers who knew no 
allegiance to any trades union. But he would have no 
compass, no log, and only a guesswork chart. It would 
probably resolve itself into keeping to the right bank all 
the way. An ocean voyage must have appeared a specula- 
tive affair to mariners who believed that there was an 


To owner of a well appointed little cruiser can get 








Persian Gulf dhows at anchor, Basra. They are exceedingly hand- 
some craft, the lines being sweet and fair. 


edge to the world over which they might peradventure 
sail. 

The Romans and Phoenicians are dead. Their galleys 
are occasionally found and preserved in museums. But 
the Arabs, who inherited the mastery of the sea some 
thirteen hundred years ago, have handed on their methods 
and their daring to this day. In the days of the Caliphs 
at Bagdad, that is in the epoch when the mythical Sinbad 
is said to have flourished, they were the masters of the 
sea. They made the Indian Ocean their closed preserve. 
The profits of this sea supremacy were shown in the rise 
of Bagdad, standing as it did at the crossing of the caravan 
routes, to a predominant position in the world’s markets. 

This handiness in the ways of the sea has remained until 
to-day. The Arab has stood still in every way for 
centuries. But while progress has passed him by in every 
department of life, the fact that the wind still furnishes 
the cheapest form of power for transport purpose has 
enabled him to dominate numerically the Indian Ocean. 
His dhows are seen in every harbor on the East Coast of 
Africa. Every Indian harbor will show a closely packed 
fleet of these Old World vessels. 

The dhow is a handsome piece of work. The lines are 
sweet and fair. The stern works have a medieval appear- 
ance, as seen in the accompanying illustration. The work- 
manship is good. This is a sign that the maritime Arab 
has not deteriorated to the same extent as his inland 
brother. The up-country Arab is probably the worst car- 
penter in the world. Anything in the way of joinery is 
unknown. The lack of decent wood in Iraq has much 
to do with this; but, mechanically speaking, the Arab of 


Iraq is a hamhanded fellow, and will reduce anything in- 


the way of delicate machinery to its component scrap in a 
very short time. 


There is an atmosphere of romance about the dhow. 
It is connected in the imagination with the slave trade, 
of which the impress remains on the Persian Gulf ports 
of to-day in the shape of a semi-negroid population. 
Since the stamping out of slavery, the dhow appeared 
again as a quasi-criminal in the gunrunning exploits which 
necessitated the presence of a British cruiser in those 
torrid waters. This form of activity is done with. The 
repercussions of the Great Conflict resulted in the re- 
arming of the tribes with modern rifles, some acquired 
as a grant to humble allies, others looted from the battle- 
fields of the Tigris. The dhow carries more prosaic car- 
goes, dates, rice and grain, etc. The crews lead a hard 
life. When loaded, only two little stern cabins are left 
for shelter, which would not pass the most complacent 
Board of Trade. Water is carried in skins and casks only. 
It is often the kindly thought of the skipper of an Indian 
liner to heave over a barrel of fresh water in the track 
of a crossing dhow, an act of kindness worth all the 





The maheila of the Persian Gulf and rivers is a double ender with 
heavy flare and is a far more ramshackle type of boat than the dhow. 


treaties of the world. Nor do the brotherly actions 
engendered by the freemasonry of the sea stop here. Many 
a crew of a dhow that has been overwhelmed by the 
“shimal,” that northeasterly gale from the Persian hills, 
has been rescued by a volunteer boat’s crew from some 
British Indian Mail Company or other trading crew. 

So there we have the trim weatherly little trader, sail- 
ing from the port connected in the literary mind with 
Sinbad the Sailor. Actually the Bussorah of those days 
was ten miles to the west of the present city, near the 
modern Zobeir. In contrast to these staunch little packets 
we find on the rivers a far more ramshackle type of boat, 
the maheila. The workmanship of these, although still 
superior to the average carpentry of the country, is vastly 
inferior to that of the dhows. The first thing that strikes 
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the eye is that no single spar is used, when two lashed 
roughly together can be employed. The tiller is always 
on this ramshackle principle, as is the main yard. The 
maheila is a single sticker, while the dhow is, so to speak, 
a lateen rigged ketch. To save reefing a smaller yard and 
sail can be employed. The hulls are double-ended with 
a heavy flare at both ends. There is a small stern cabin, 
and a little fo’castle space closed off by reed mattings only. 
The amount of timber used is immense. Heavy, tough, 
hewn knees and thwarts are placed very close to one an- 
other. The undersides are treated with bitumen. 

The ground gear consists of a rope and grappling iron, 
and stakes for driving into the bank. 
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Ferrying oranges in gufas, a Bagdad craft made of wicker work and 
covered with leather and bitumen. They will not beat to windward. 
Upstream is seen a kelek. 


Steam traffic accounts for nearly all the through traffic 
from Basra to Bagdad. The portion of the Tigris 
known as the Narrows is an obstacle whereat the wind- 
propelled craft has to give way to its power-driven rival. 
The river here presents such complexities and twistings, 
that no wind can be favorable for more than a few hun- 
dred yards. When the river fleet was multiplied many 
times over by war conditions, it was an interesting pastime 
for a traveler on one of these steamers to speculate as 
to whether each of the boats in sight was actually above 
or below htm. Two steamers would be approaching one 
another apparently a quarter of a mile apart. They would 

-step aside, not to meet for another quarter of an hour. 

The sailing craft even when clear of these sinuous 
parts of the Tigris has another disadvantage. The pre- 
vailing winds are from the north, e.g., in the direction 
of the current. On the Nile the current and the wind 
are in opposite directions, so that one can run with a 
favorable wind in one direction and drift in the other. 
The bargee of the Tigris has no such advantages and 
leads rather a dog’s life. Towing is done by a masthead 


line, the crew wading along the shallows of the river. He 
is always a cheery customer ready to yarn to those pos- 





sessed of enough Arabic to enter into conversation with 
him. His wants are small. A little rice, some dates, and 
chupattis cooked on a domelike clay furnace on his fore- 
castle deck, supply most of his needs. His clothing is 
on the usual scanty and practical scale of these parts. 
Footgear he has none. The usual “chaffiyah” or bound 
handkerchief protects his head. Unlike the bargee of 
civilized lands, he never has his family with him. There 
is a flood season when the current runs like a mill pool, 
which gives him an enforced leisure in which to cultivate 
his domestic relations. 

Turning from the purely sailing craft we find some 
interesting boats. The long slim bellum, a slender punt 
of sotne twenty feet long by four and a half wide, gives 
Basra the name of the Venice of the East. They are 
punted in and out of the many creeks which intersect the 
district. These run between plantations of the inevitable 
date, the underspace being filled in with luxuriant grape 
vines and the showy oleander. 

These bellums have their war history. In the early 
occupation of Basra a number were fitted up with iron 
plate shields and served to convey infantry through the 
flooded portion of the desert, to play their part in what 
was afterwards known as “the battle of the bellums.” 

Bagdad and the north have their own peculiar craft, 
the gufa. Built of wicker work and covered with leather 





The bellum is a long slim craft like a punt. They are responsible 
for giving Basra the name of Venice of the East. 


and bitumen, they resemble a large coal vase floating 
on the water. The smaller ones are used for fishing. 
The larger, which may be twelve feet in diameter at their 
mouth, will carry a load of a couple of tons. There is 
a device of blue beads and cowrie shells worked on the 
side of each. This is an identification mark and an anti- 
djinn measure. It is not a Plimsol mark. When weighed 
down with garden produce these gufa will only show 
two or three inches of freeboard. Two men paddle them 
with a wooden shovel. They will not beat to windward. 

The Kelek is a raft of brushwood, built on a substratum 
of inflated skins. As brushwood fetches a fabulous price 
in Bagdad, the break up price of the raft is a good one. 

The Tigris has seen a war time traffic of all kinds of 
steam and motor launches. Swift shallow stream gun 
boats, and propeller boats, outboard motors—have dis- 
played their powers. But the dhow, maheila and gufa 
remain the Arabs’ sole contribution to water transport. 
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HEN you see a movie opus advertised as “a 
mammoth, stupendous and thrilling epic of the 
deep,” beware, gentle reader, if you are a boat 
owner or possess the least sensibilities on the subject of 
things nautical. That they will be outraged scandalously 
by nine-tenths of such productions is a foregone conclusion. 


Not Every Ince a Sailor—The Cinema at Sea 


By Ltoyp E. M. Mayer 


back and forth as if he were playing roulette with it. 

A movie director, somehow, however honest his inten- 
tions, is rarely capable of verisimilitude when it comes to 
portraying things nautical with any degree of plausibility. 
It seems a crying shame, however, that if sea pictures are 
to be made at all, they cannot be produced with less arti- 





We have squirmed 
in our seat many a 
time at the spectacle 
of a sub-title, “On 
the rolling deep, one 
thousand miles from 
shore,” or words to 
that effect, followed 
by a picture showing 
the hero or heroine, or 
both, simulating awful 
interest in the tran- 
quil, flat and motion- 
less waters surround- 
ing the coal wharf to 
which their supposed 
ocean greyhound, an 
excursion boat, is se- 
cured, 

We have figurative- 
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ly wept and gnashed 
our teeth to see the 
excitingly ominous 
caption, “Storm,” followed by a view of the same old 
craft still moored firmly in her berth, but with decks 
swept fore and aft by water gushing from a fire hose 
or other convenient source of supply, while hero, heroine 
and crew, clad in shiny new oilskins, dash purpose- 
lessly to and fro, and on the bridge an imposingly uni- 
formed person referred to in the sub-titles as “Captain,” 
stands alone, a supposedly gallant, solitary figure etched 
against the low-flying scud and spume, spinning the wheel 


r 
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One of the latest Pacific Coast power cruisers. 
“Bobbie” Vernon, of screen fame. 


“Clew up the marlinspike,”’ cries the Captain, as the square-rigged schooner is 
battered by the gale in mid-ocean. From the stupendous sea drama, “‘Sousin z 
Seas.” 





She is the Apache, of the California Yacht Club, and is owned by 


She is 46 feet long and has excellent cruising accommodations. 


ficial claptrap and a 
stricter adherence to 
the way of life of 
those who follow the 
sea, since most of the 
sins of omission and 
commission.in the con- 
struction of these cel- 
luloid masterpieces can 
be avoided by the ac- 
quisition of element- 
ary knowledge on the 
part of the director. 

Hollywood — should 
be told that captains 
of big ships never take 
the wheel, that they 
are navigators, not 
quartermasters or pi- 
lots; that ships must 
toss in order to be 
sea-swept; that even 
the dumbest of dumb 
publics must suspect that the “rolling deep” does a bit of 
tumbling, and that therefore a view of placid lake or 
land-locked harbor can’t masquerade as a cross-section of 
the troubled mid-Atlantic ; that the bulwarks of an ocean 
steamer and the rail of a ferry boat or excursion hack 
are as different as clam chowder and mock turtle; and 
that they cannot with impunity ask a long-suffering and 
abused audience to accept a shoddy coasting schooner for 
“a gallant clipper ship.” 





“Al” Christie and 














Herbert L. Stone, Editor 














Editorial 


For an International Rules Conference 


There will be a preliminary conference in London in 
October of all the yachting nations that are members of the 
International Yacht Racing Union. The meeting is called 
to consider possible changes in the measurement rules 
when the present agreement ends next year. The United 
States, while not a member of the Union, has been invited 
to send unofficial delegates or observers. It is to be hoped 
that this country will accept the invitation and will “sit 
in” at the conference. 

For a long time yachtsmen who have given the subject 
any thought have felt that it would be an excellent thing 
for the sport if the United States and Great Britain, as well 
as the other countries that do any yacht racing, could have 
the same measurement rule. The International Races in 
the Six-Meter Class have emphasized the need of this. 
It seems probable that international racing in the smaller 
classes will be kept up. It is desirable that it should be. 
But if it is, it is imperative that the countries doing such 
racing should have a common rule of measurement. As it 
is now, we build for these international races to a foreign 
rule, and after the races are over, the boats built to that 
rule do not fit any of our own classes and so lose their 
value, while our own classes are often neglected as long as 
these foreign rule classes are being promoted. 

A recent article in YAcut1nG by C. D. Mower showed 
how nearly alike are the type of yacht developed under our 
rule and the International Rule. It ought not to be difficult, 
therefore, to arrive at some method of measuring these 
boats and protecting the type we want to develop that 
would be acceptable to yachtsmen here and abroad. Any 
change would, of course, want to protect existing boats as 
far as possible, but it is reasonable to expect that this can 
be done. We believe the time is opportune to take up this 
matter, and we should by all means attend the forthcoming 
conference, as an entering wedge to a better understanding 
and to the promotion of a truly International rule that will 
tend to develop a type of yacht that has been proved out 
and found satisfactory. 


The Bermuda Race 


Another long race to Bermuda has been sailed and all 
the entrants have returned to the States, with their skippers 
and crews enthusiastic over the event. No damage was 
sustained by any of the boats, there was no loss of gear 
to amount to anything, and the race has again proved, if 
proof is necessary, that small vessels, if properly built, 
found and sailed, can make ocean passages in safety. 

The value of these races, it seems to us, is in giving 
yacht sailors a chance to learn something of conditions at 
sea, to develop seamanship, to put them to the test under 
different conditions than they are used to in sailing on the 
protected waters of our coasts and lakes, and to keep alive 


the spirit of adventure and daring which in the past made 
our race the discoverers of half the world. 

For two years, now, a big fleet has gone down to the 
Islands—the two biggest fleets that have ever sailed in 
an ocean race of this length, as far as we know. We be- 
lieve, however, that there should not be a race next year. 
Every year is too often to get a fleet together for an event 
of this kind. Interest will lag if it is repeated too often; 
those who have been once or twice will not want to go 
every year, and by holding it at intervals of, say, three to 
five years, the greatest good will be accomplished, and a big 
fleet assured. To be consistently successful, it should be 
the big event of the yachting year, and it will not be that 
if it is sailed every year. So let’s look ahead and make our 
plans now for 1926 or 1927—or whenever enough skippers 
feel the urge to insure a big fleet. 


Watch Your Step, Boys! 


In a recent race from New Rochelle to Block Island, 
100 miles in length, the last 25 miles of which was sailed 
in a thick fog and fresh sou’west wind, no less than three 
of the sailing fleet piled up on Block Island, one of which 
became a total loss, while another cruiser went ashore 
there at the same time. This is unfortunate, as any 
mishap of this kind, involving the loss of a boat, is to be 
regretted. But worse than this, it seems to indicate ex- 
tremely poor navigating on the part of the skippers, or 
whoever were responsible for laying out the courses. 
There was a run of only some 25 miles from a fixed point 
of departure, with a check on the course some third of 
the way across with Cerberus Shoal whistling buoy, and 
though the tide was quartering and running strong, from 
134 to 2 knots, there should have been no cause for piling 
up, even when taking a racing chance, if reasonable judg- 
ment and care were used. It looks as if the boys were 
getting careless or needed to brush up on their navigation. 
A man should be prepared in a race of this kind to drive 
his boat in thick weather as well as in clear. 

The best sailor in the world may go wrong sometimes. 
It is in the business of going to sea, and any of us may 
get it sooner or later; but when four boats go wrong out 
of ten it certainly looks bad for the ability of the men 
sailing them. Buck up, boys, and get busy with the paral- 
lel ruler and tide tables. 

Another thing might be mentioned in connection with 
this race. At the time of the year the race is sailed, fog 
is always likely to be encountered. Yet the finish line 
is established inside the breakwater in a very narrow 
channel when it should be in the open water off the bell 
buoy, some %4 mile off the harbor entrance. If this were 
done it would give one a greater sense of security in run- 
ning for the finish, although it must be admitted that in 
only one instance in the race referred to did the boat 
hit inside the breakwater. 


“Samuel Wetherill, Associate Editor 
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In the World of Yachting 

















ROBERT W. EMMONS, 2nd 


MONG yachtsmen the name of Robert W. Emmons, 2nd, needs no introduc- 

tion. Both as a racing skipper and as the managing head of the last America’s 

Cup Defender, he has been so closely identified with yachting affairs the past twenty 
years or more, that he has become a national figure in the sport. 


“Bob” Emmons, as he is familiarly called by those who know him, comes from 
“North of the Cape,” where so many of our yachting skippers have been developed 
and where they start them in early to handle a tiller. It was on the waters of the 
Massachusetts coast and Buzzard’s Bay that “Bob” Emmons started his sailing 
career. He has been a member of the New York Yacht Club since 1902 and has 
taken a prominent part in nearly every national yacht racing activity of that 
organization, 


In 1907 he had designed and built at Herreshoff’s the famous sloop, Avenger, in 


which he was so successful that he nearly broke up the class in which she raced. He 
is not only a skillful helmsman but an excellent executive. When the last Cup De- 
fender, Resolute, was built by a New York Yacht Club Syndicate, in 1914, Emmons 
was given the management of her, and from then until 1920, when she finally met 
the Shamrock IV, he had charge of her, though Charles F. Adams actually sailed 
the boat. It was largely due to the wonderful organization he built up on the yacht 
and the efficient way in which he got her and kept her at top form that she “came 
through” successfully. 


In the Eastern Yacht Club Cruise last month he raced on the schooner Queen Mab, 
with Commodore N. F. Ayer. 
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The start of first race for ‘‘R’’ Class Championship, San Francisco Bay. Corinthian, Rascal, Lady V, Lady Gay, 
Debra, Francesca. 


The San Francisco Bay Challenge Cup and Class “R” 
Championship Races 


(California and @orinthian Yacht @lubs Split Honors 
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Bay season consist of the race for the Perpetual 
Challenge Cup, when it is challenged for, and the 
annual class ‘“R’’ championship, sailed in a series of three 
races. This year the Corinthian Yacht Club challenged 
the holders of the Perpetual Cup, the California Yacht 


Ti» most important events of the San Francisco 


lowed by Lady Gay, which was being handled by her 
owner, Mr. A. F. Rousseau. 

Rousseau worked in short tacks close under the beach 
and soon had Lady Gay clear of Debra, which position 
he continued to improve to the Presidio Shoal buoy, which 
he rounded about thirty seconds ahead and at once set a 
spinnaker for the run to Goat Island Shoal, with Weston 
trailing along, carrying the same canvas. 

When Alcatraz Island was abeam, it was seen that 
Debra was slowly closing up the gap, which she continued 
to do until the buoy was reached, where Lady Gay had to 
give her room around the mark, as she had established 
an overlap. 

After rounding, Debra pulled away and was about 
twenty-five seconds ahead when rounding Southampton 
Shoais buoy, from which point it is a long beat to wind- 
ward to the finish line. 

Both skippers stood in toward Angel Island after round- 
ing. Rousseau kept Lady Gay going in fine style and 
tacked toward Alcatraz Island long before Weston put 





Debra about, he having stood close in under Angel Island, 
where he expected to find slack water. 

30th yachts made short tacks along the beach after 
rounding Alcatraz Island, with Lady Gay well in the lead. 
When about two miles from the finish line Weston failed 
to round one of the marks of the course and lost consid- 


Lady V had the misfortune to carry away the main 
sheet bridle on her boom just after the start, and lost 
about six minutes, which put her out of the going. About 
the same time Debra’s sail was seen to slide down the 
mast as her mainsail halliard let go, and she also experi- 
enced trouble with her main sheet bridle, but just man- 
aged to save it and her halliard by some smart work. 

Lady Gay was first around the windward mark, fol- 
lowed by Rascal, Francesca, Debra and Corinthian I]. 
This position she held until Goat Island Shoals was 
reached, when, on the reach to Southampton Shoals, Debfa, 
was able to outfoot the others and closed up fast on Lady 
Gay, but could not catch her before the mark was reached. 

After rounding the leeward buoy, all stood inshore on 
the port tack, Debra making the best of the going to such 
an extent as to be able to catch Lady Gay and get one 
hundred feet or so on her weather, but shortly after Lady 
Gay pulled away again and continued to gain throughout 
the balance of the race. 

(Continued on page 68) 


By Marco Poto 
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Club, for a race, naming the Lady Gay as the challenging erable time in having to turn back and round it. ~ 
yacht. The California Yacht Club sent the Debra to San Lady Gay crossed a winner, taking the Challenge Cup, ™ 
Francisco to defend. in 2h. 22 m. 20 s., followed by Debra in 2 h. 26 m. 46 s. 3 

Debra is a new “R” boat owned by Vice-Commodore The Class “R” Champi , J 
B. P. Weston of the California Yacht Club. She was , Reisen Game pened 
designed for him by Edson B. Schock and was picked as The championship series brought out the entire fleet 
the defender on her showing in home waters, where she of “R” boats on the Bay, including Francesca, Corinthian 
had secured the greatest number of points in the season’s //, Rascal, Lady Gay, Debra and Lady V. The latter is 
racing to that date. also a new yacht this year, being what looks like an ; 

The race was held July 3d over what is known as the attempt to poke a hole in the Universal Rule. She is of q te 
channel course, an irregular shaped course of fourteen the V-bottom type, but up to the present the rule still ; st 
nautical miles, about five of which are off the wind, two holds good. : " 
miles of reaching and seven miles of windward work. All got away to a good start in the first race, Francesca, 

It is an extremely difficult course to one unfamiliar with Rascal and Lady Gay working close in under the beach, by 
the peculiar tidal conditions that prevail. with Debra standing in as close as her skipper felt safe, el 

Promptly at eleven o’clock the starting gun was fired but not as close as the others, although it was evident If 
and Weston put Debra across the line first, closely fol- he was becoming more familiar with the tidal conditions. 7 















The Watch Hill Yacht Club 


An Organization that is Doing its Bit to Revive Racing and that has the Latchstring Out for 
(ruisers Bound “Down East” 


By Rosert BARRIE 
Wy wie: HILL, on Little Narragansett Bay, which, | 














with the picturesque little Pacawtuck River, forms 

the boundary between Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut, is an ideal headquarters for a lover of sailing and cruis- 
ing. The Bay, and Fisher’s Island Sound, are a paradise 
either for those who like to potter about in a small boat in 
cosy nooks where green fields and trees come down to the 
water’s edge and in little coves where white sand beaches 
lie between the rocks, or for those who prefer outside 
work ; for beyond the reefs outside Napatree Point, where 
there is nothing to the southeast nearer than Africa, there 
is sometimes a deep ground swell rolling in between Mon- 


. 





Rae aed 
One of the Club’s Herreshoff one-design sloops, 25 feet over all. 

There are eleven in the Club. 
ber of houseboats use this as headquarters. There is even 
a deep hole where deeper draft can lie; the old seventy- 
footer Virginia, with draft cut down to eleven feet, spent 
five summers at anchor here in one spot quite comfortably 
until, so the jocular said, the ashes from her galley range 
made a hump on which she would rest during low tides. 

The little yacht club here is the outgrowth of informal 

races that began to start from Virginia’s gunfire in the 
summer of 1910. At first her half-rater, Eugenia, had 
things too much her own way, but later the British-built 
half-rater, My Lady Dainty, winner of a hundred firsts, 
a very narrow hull with a deep fin and lead bulb designed 
by Soper, arrived on the scene and generally had the best 
of it when the course was in the rough short chop outside 



















The Watch Hill Yacht Club, on Little Narragansett Bay. 





tauk and Block Island that, with a cross lop from a stiff 
southwester, will satisfy the most adventurous spirit and 
try the weatherliness and gear of any little ship. 

The Bay, entered from behind Stonington breakwaters 
by a narrow but well-marked dredged channel giving 
eleven feet at high water, is about two miles broad and 
in addition to the harbor cove provides comfortable 
anchorage, free from tidal currents, for a large number of 
yachts drawing up to eight feet. Each year a larger num- 

















The big living room is a most attractive place when one is ashore. 





the breakwaters. Alas! Her genial owner has sailed off 
beyond the sunset, and the two old rivals, mahogany dingy 
and brass dull, now lie neglected, side by side in Dunham's 
storehouse on the shore of Colonel Willie’s Cove. 

These races led to the building of a class of twelve 
dories (still going strong) and to the formation of the 
Watch Hill Yacht Club, incorporated in 1913, which was 
just getting fairly well under way and trying to raise 
funds for a clubhouse when the war came along and 
threw it on its beam ends. In the summer of 1922, how- 
: ever, funds for the purpose were raised to build a useful 
They break them in early at the Watch Hill Y. C. Youngsters racing little clubhouse, where tea is served each Saturday after- 
one of the Club’s one-design sloops. (Continued on page 64) 
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Friend petting the dope. 




















Just Before the 


Bermuda Race. 
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| A. Ensor of the 
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John B Kelley of Northern Light (rom | 
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Peak Yacht Club. Atwater a 
Rob Davier — 1 
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A.A. Darrell of the Dainty 


(rom Dermuda 


Striking personalities in the recent Bermuda Race as seen by Yachting’s staff artist. 
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Y pred two years ago YACHTING published the plans 
of a little 20-foot over all single-handed cruiser called 
the Sea Chest. From the number of letters received con- 
cerning this original boat, which was 17 feet long on the 
water, and from the number that were built from the plans, 
there is no doubt that there is a very definite demand for 
an auxiliary cruiser for two persons. 

We have heard from several cruising men whose sailing 
must, perforce, be done in more or less exposed waters, 
stating that the Sea Chest was a trifle small for such work. 
Therefore, Mr. Dwight S. Simpson, her designer, began 
the plans of a new boat a few months ago, which he has 
just completed. 

In the plans of the new boat he has adhered to the gen- 


‘wer 























Sea Chest II, a Tabloid Cruiser 





eral type of the older one, but has enlarged the new de- 
sign by giving the boat a foot more beam, a trifle over a 
foot more draft, with 3,000 pounds more displacement and 
a foot more headroom. The plans herewith show what a 
fine little craft she is for a small boat for cruising, with 
accommodations for two. Although the initial expenditure 
will be somewhat larger than the first Sea Chest, the de- 
signer felt warranted in spending a few dollars for ap- 
pearance, which chiefly accounts for the tumble-home 
quarters and the rounded transom. The cost of the 
stripe around the boat is justified by the apparent re- 
duction in freeboard. 
As the hull and rigging have been explained be- 
fore in the first Sea Chest, and are very little dif- 
\ ferent in the new one, let’s go below and note the 
\ changes that have been made. The cock- 
pit has been kept large and provides room 
enough for the man off watch to “caulk off” 
in the open if he-wants to. It is supposed 
Min to be watertight, and drains through the 
transom. Of course the accommodations 
below show berths for only two. A 
third berth could be added, but with a 
boat full of berths there is room for lit- 









































Sail plan, lines and construction plans of Sea Chest J], an improvement over the first boat of that name designed in 1922. 
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tle else ; and it must be remembered that if three men are to 
sleep aboard, they must also stand and walk about, to say 
nothing of eating and stowing clothes and bedding. There- 
fore, Sea Chest [I still has but two berths and the increased 
room has been devoted to real comfort for the occupants of 
them. 

As to stowage, the clothes locker will take four suits of 
shore clothes as well as other hanging stuff. The galley 
has acquired an ice box and an extra locker. The motor 
has been brought inboard instead of being carried out- 
board as shown in the original plans. The one shown in 
the sketch is a 6 h.p. 2-cycle type. Ten gallons of gas 
should run this for about 14 hours and drive the ship 75 
miles. 

A word of description about the berths should be added. 
The idea was taken from the Yachting Monthly some time 
ago and after being tried out by the designer was enthusi- 
astically adopted. They consist of a heavy piece of canvas 
securely fastened to the side of the ship with a batten. The 
other edge is straight and has a hem in which is put a piece 
of pipe a few inches longer than the canvas. When in use 
the pipe is held by two struts about two inches higher than 
the inner side and when these are set at an angle of 40 de- 
grees, keep the canvas taut. A thin mattress is tied in 
place over the canvas. A study of this arrangement as 
worked out will prove interesting. 

Her length o. a. is 20 feet; length 1. w. 1., 17 feet; 
beam, 7 feet 6 inches; draft, 3 feet 8 inches ; displacement, 
7,000 Ibs.; ballast (outside), 2,200 lbs.; (inside), 800; 
freeboard (least), 2 feet; area jib, 86 sq. feet; area main- 
sail, 261 sq. feet. 


A Class “Q” Yacht 


The drawings shown here are of a racing sloop that 
will rate in Class “Q.” The design is from the board of 
Chester A. Nedwidek, Naval Architect. Last fall there 
was a good deal of activity in trying to start this class 
and to get three or four boats built. Boats of this class, 
while essentially racing yachts, also make good cruisers, 
as they are equipped with several transom berths, a galley 












Sail plan of a Class 
Q racer. 
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and a toilet room. There is a chance that this particular 
boat will be built provided anyone else will build. 

The lines show a boat that has fairly easy bilges with 
thick garboards—a boat that should show speed in our 
average weather. With her long ends she will get quite 
a long sailing line in heavy weather, and for light weather 
her form is so easy that she should be very easy to drive. 

Her dimensions are as follows: length over all, 47’ 9”; 
length waterline, 31’ 0” ; beam, extreme, 9’ 6”; draft, ex- 
treme, 6’ 7”; total sail area, 887 square feet. 
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HINK of the possibilities for single-handed cruising 

and getting to out-of-the-way places with a boat that 
weighs only twenty-seven pounds, is only twenty-two 
inches wide, and yet is strong enough and seaworthy 
enough to take a man anywhere that he could go with a 
small skiff or yacht tender! Such a craft is the decked 
canoe Fox, whose plans are shown herewith. 

With such light weight and small mid-section, the little 
craft is easily taken aboard a small yacht and stowed, 
thereby doing away with the nuisance of towing a tender 
with the single-handed cruiser. It is also easy to lash 
her on an automobile for transporting to remote ponds 
or streams for fishing. The boat is amply (and surpris- 
ingly) stiff, in spite of her narrow beam. This is the 
result of her flat bottom and square bilge. The full deck 
and canvas bulkheads at each end of the cockpit make 
the boat safe and unsinkable. 

The plans give a good idea of the construction, while 
the offsets will enable anyone to build the boat without 
difficulty. The combination of canvas bottom and deck 
with mahogany topsides, and soft wood web frames and 
longitudinals, makes an easy form of construction for 
the amateur. 
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The web frames are located on the stations, spaced as 
shown, and the boat is framed up on them instead of on 
temporary molds. The boat is set up bottomside up on a 
level board floor. The frames and stems are lengthened 
by temporary legs secured to them to hang the boat at a 
convenient height above the floor for working. 

After the longitudinal members are in place, floors of 

5/16-inch pine or cedar are fitted between web frames, 
and spaced not over 18 inches. To these the keel, string- 
ers, and chines are screw-fastened. 
_ The bottom canvas, which is of 8-ounce Army duck, 
is stretched dry on a dry day and filled with several coats 
of airplane “dope,” which shrinks the canvas and fills it 
without adding much to the weight. 

Before the topsides are put on, vertical stiffeners are 
fitted every eight or nine inches, being let in very little to 
clamp and chine. The topsides are then put on, being 
fastened to stiffeners, chines and clamps with half-inch 
copper cigar-box nails, clinched, and by half-inch No. 3 
brass screws to stems. The topsides are most easily put 
on in three or four short pieces, landing on butt blocks 
two inches wide with one-inch cotton tape under the joint. 

lhe deck is of drilling or 5-ounce duck and is easily 
stretched, then “doped” and varnished. Two hatches 
should be left, located as shown, and covered with flush 
flaps tacked down on the narrow end and stretched tight 
by a cord from each of the other two corners to a little 
cleat. This makes it easy to air or sponge out the end 
compartments. The outer keel, outer stems, and gunwale — 
ribbands are fastened in place with brass screws. 


The Paddling 


By NorMaANn L. SKENE 





Plans of canoe, Fox, 131% feet long and 22 inches wide, designed by N. L. Skene. 





Canoe Fox 
































































A decked canoe only 131% feet long that is able and stiff. 


A light floor, backboard and nine-foot double-bladed 
paddle complete the equipment. It goes without saying 
that a boat as light, narrow, and with as little windage as 
this one has, is very easily propelled and many miles can 
be covered in her in a day. 
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Foam, a Modified Spray for Cruising 


The design on this page, which was sent us by J. G. 
Hanna, furnishes an interesting comparison with Mr. 
C. D. Stewart’s modification of Spray, which appeared 
in the June issue of YACHTING. 

The greatest objections to Captain Slocum’s Spray were 
her excessive beam and light draft. Her merits were 
altogether due, in the opinion of experts who have ana- 
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Sail plan of Foam, © modibed Spray, for extended cruising. 
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expensive boat for the youngsters 
or where one is starting in the 
sailing game and wants to try his 
hand first on a boat that does not 
cost too much. The accompany 
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Lines of Foam, a modified Spray, turned out py J. G. Hanna. 


lyzed her lines, to the extraordinary symmetry and balance 
of her hull, all of whose centers, without exception, come 
into action on the same line, which is the midship section 
line. Mr, Hanna believed that the only way to improve 
the hull was to eliminate the two faults named, while at 
the same time preserving unimpaired that balance of all 
centers. Consequently, the lines of Foam are the exact 
lines of Spray, the same length and the same depth, but 
narrowed to a beam of about one-third the length. The 
increased draft is gained by dropping the garboards, after 
this narrowing was accomplished, in a reverse curve, so 
designed that the area of every section is the same as the 
area of the corresponding section of Spray; consequently, 
the displacement of Foam is the same as that of Spray, 
and her center of buoyancy and all other hull centers are 
similarly located on the midship section line. 

The change in beam and deeper keel with a 3-ton iron 
shoe, of course, produces a change in the transverse sta- 
bility. Foam should be an easier boat than, and not so 
excessively stiff as, Spray. She may also be considered 
uncapsizable. Her C. G. is 9 inches below the waterline 
in cruising trim. She will also be easier driving, due to 
finer lines, 

A composite ketch rig of moderate area (820 
feet) was considered by the designer the most 
comfortable and safe for a small crew to handle 
offshore, as well as being capable of holding the 
boat to her course with a lashed helm perhaps bet- 
ter than any other rig. 

Foam is now building at Richardson’s yard, 
North Tonawanda, for a member of the Buffalo 
Yacht Club. Mr. H. W. Brock, of Muskegon, is 
also building one. 









ing plans are of a boat to answe. 
this need and were gotten out by 


William G. Doolittle, of New 
Haven, Conn. 

She is a centerboarder, as most 
boats of this size should be, and 
is flat bottomed with considerable 
curve to the bottom frames. The 
little craft should be fast and with her good beam she 
should be as stiff as it is possible to get a boat of this 
size and type. Her dimensions are: l.0.a., 14’ ; l.w.1., 11’ 9"; 
beam, 5’ 6”; draft without board, 6”, and total sail area 
115 sq. ft. carried in a modern jib-headed rig. 

The construction is exceed- 
ingly simple and the boat could 
be built by onyone from full 
size paper patterns Provided /< 
he is at all handy with 
tools,astherearenoroundZ ™ 
bilges and very lit- 
tle bending of planks " 
or frames to do. ~ 
The _ designer 
writes that he 
has made ar- 





































A 14Foot Sloop for the Beginner 
or a One-Design Class 


There is a growing demand just now for a 
small, fast boat that can be had at a price that 
will not put too much of a dent in one’s pocket- 
book, especially in clubs where they want an in- 





a ne 
A 14-foot sloop, suitable for a small one-design class, that can be 
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built for a very moderate figure. 
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Accommodation plan and inboard profile of a 55-foot centerboard shoal dra 


rangements with a local builder to turn these boats out at a 
cost of $200.00 complete, while if one desires to build 
for himself, the material will cost about $60.00, sails about 
$25.00, spars and rigging another $25.00, making a total 
cost of $110.00, exclusive of labor. The boat is decked 
over and has a cockpit that will hold several persons. The 
designer is also prepared to furnish blue prints and full 
building specifications to the readers of YACHTING for a 
very moderate price. 


A Light Draft Centerboard Auxiliary 
Schooner 


Many of YACHTING’s readers have written in asking 
why the Naval Architects do not turn out more shoal 
draft centerboard boats suitable for shallow water cruis- 
ing, and yet able to make long coastwise trips. The ac- 
companying plans from Mr. C. D. Mower, of New York, 
are an answer to this demand. 

The boat was designed for Mr. Edward Crabbe, of 
Toms River, N. J., and she is being built by Morton John- 











ft auxiliary schooner, designed by C. D. Mower. 
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son, of Bay Head. It is her owner’s intention to take the 





















yacht the coming winter on an extended cruise to Cuba. 
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Lines and sail plan of a 55-foot overall centerboard schooner. 
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modation plans 
of auxiliary 
cruising schoon- 
er Blue Water, 
owned by M. R. 
_— and built 
rom designs by 
J. G. Alden. 
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Her principal dimensions are: Length over all, 55% 
feet ; l.w.l., 42 feet ; beam, 15 feet 10 inches ; draft without 
board, 3 feet 10 inches. Sail area of four lowers, 1491 
square feet. The cabin layout gives a lot of room below, 
as the accommodation plan shows. The engine, a four- 
cylinder W. S. M., is installed off center, with the pro- 
peller on the port side of the deadwood. The construc- 
tion is rugged and strong enough for off-shore work. 





An Alden Auxiliary OffShore Schooner 


When Melville R. Smith, of New York, ordered a 
schooner from designs by John G. Alden last January, he 
did so with the intention of starting her in the Bermuda 
Race this year. Although he got the boat in time to make 
a start, she was delivered much later than he anticipated 
and for business reasons he could not take the time to 
sail the race, so he withdrew her reluctantly. This is to 
be regretted as the new craft would undoubtedly have 
given an excellent account of herself in this event. 

She is an exceedingly fine looking craft with a beautiful 


iS ee 


sweep of sheer and a rig that will appeal to every seagoing 


man. She is 55%’ l.o.a.; 42’ l.w.l.; 14’ 2” beam, and 
7’ 6” draft. In many respects she is typical of the type 


Mr. Alden turns out for off shore cruising. On deck 
she is exceedingly well arranged with two houses, one 
abaft the mainmast and the other between the fore and 
mainmast, the latter mast thus coming up through the 
deck instead of through a house. 

Below, she has a lot of room and shows a well thought- 
out arrangement. There is a large after cabin with two 
built-in berths and two transoms, a good sized toilet room 
and a roomy main cabin with two berths, two transoms 
and a ’thwartship transom which can be used as a berth. 


RNR RIOR So 
James D. Sparkman 
CRN 


It is with extreme regret that we have to record the death 
on June 10th of James Drake Sparkman, who for most of 
the years of his life was closely identified with yachting 
and yacht racing. “Jimmy” Sparkman, as he was affection- 
ately called by all those privileged to have had his friend- 
ship, was, perhaps, as well known in the world of yachting 
as anyone in this country. Loving the sea and ships from 
his early youth, he made a long voyage in a windjammer 
around Cape Horn when a young man, and after that took 
up yachting as a pastime. He always worked untiringly 
in the interest of the sport, and gave generously of his 
time and energy in promoting what was best in the de- 
velopment of yachting. 

As a member of the New York Yacht Club since 1903, 
he served at times on the Regatta Committee, the House 
Committee, the Model Committee and the Library Com- 
mittee of that organization. Long a member of the Larch- 
mont Y.C., he was Fleet Captain there a number of years, 
and held that position at the time of his death. 

He always had the courage of his convictions, and in 
two important controversies over the Manhasset Bay Cup, 
when he was a member of the Judges for those particular 
races, he dissented from the findings of the majority and 
wrote a masterful minority opinion in each instance, which 
appealed strongly to yachtsmen generally. His loss to 
yachting will be keenly felt. 
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O* historic old Barnegat Bay, for many years there 
has been an association known as the Barnegat Bay 
Yacht Racing Association. This association is composed 
of members of the various yacht clubs situated on the bay. 
They include Bay Head, Mantaloking, Lavalette, Seaside 
Park, Island Heights, Toms River, Ocean Gate and Poly- 
hue. A series of races are scheduled for each Saturday 
from June 28th to Labor Day. These races are held on 
the various club courses, each yacht club having the 
opportunity to act as host to the other clubs at least one 
Saturday during the racing season. 

The three principal classes of racing boats on the bay 
are: Cat Boats, Sloops, and Sneak Boxes. The cat boat 
class is an old one on Barnegat and the present racing 
cat is a development of the Cape Cod cat boat. 

The winner of last year’s championship was the Mary 
Ann, owned and sailed by Judge Chas. L. McKeehan, 
U. S. District Court, Philadelphia, flying the colors of 
the Island Heights Yacht Club. The Mary Ann is 28’ 
overall, with a ‘waterline of 23 ft., carries 605 sq. ft. of 
sail in a Marconi rig. She was designel by Chas. D. 
Mower of New York, and was built by Morton Johnson 
of Bay Head. Comm. Frank W. Thacher of the Seaside 
Park Yacht Club has built a cat boat for the coming sea- 
son on lines similar to the Mary Ann. 

The sloop championship of the Bay was won last sea- 
son by the Ardo J/, owned and sailed by Ritner K. Wal- 
ling of Philadelphia, flying the colors of the Seaside Park 
Yacht Club. She is a sloop modeled after the Ardo, 
which for 20 years had defeated all comers on the South 
Jersey coast. The Ardo JI was designed and built by 
the late Capt. Young of Atlantic City, N. J. She isa 
mahogany hull, 27’ overall, 17’ on the waterline, with a 
Marconi rig carrying 425 sq. ft. of sail. 

The sneak box class on Barnegat Bay is most popular, 
there being well over fifteen entries in every race. The 
3arnegat Bay racing sneak box is a development of the 
gunning box. The class requires boxes 20 feet long, 
with all bottom planks coming to the deck. They carry 
a cat boat rig and have been built with as much as 600 
sq. ft. of sail. These boats have been rated by some de- 
signers as being the fastest 20 foot sail boats in the world. 
Last year’s winner was the Sherrand, owned and sailed by 
C. R. Runyon, Jr., of New York, from the Mantaloking 





Ardo I, detietin in va as year, ouunl by Ritner K. Walling. 


Racing on Barnegat Bay Going anda 








The Mary Ann, champion Barnegat Bay catboat, owned by Judge 
C. L. McKeehan. She was designed by C. D. Mower. 


Yacht Club.. She was designed by Chas. D. Mower, and 
carries a rig of 425 sq. ft. Four new boxes have been 
built for the coming season similar to the Sherrand. The 
sneak box class is the only one which is sailed free of 
time allowance, this being practically a one design class. 
All others are sailed under racing length time allowance, 
as calculated by New York Yacht Club rules. 

While all classes are extremely popular on the Bay, the 
Association feels that a great many sportsmen fail to 

(Continued on page 78) 





Sherrand, C.R. Runyon, Jr.’s fast 20-foot sneak box. 
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F anyone had told me that you could sail to Bermuda 
and back with nothing over a whole sail breeze, with- 
out a squall, and carrying topsails and kites two thirds of 
the time, I probably would have suggested that my in- 
former consult an alienist. Yet that’s just what happened 
to a majority of the boats, both going down and coming 
home. The famous Terrors of the Gulf Stream were 
evidently on a vacation, and there wasn’t as much excite- 
ment as on an average trip around Cape Cod. 

You'll notice that some of my pre-race predictions 
worked out pretty well, and again some of ’em didn’t. 
Memory came through in great shape, thanks to the 
brains and perseverance of Bob Bavier and his crew— 
fer Memory looked like a sure loser the day after 
the start, when Black Duck, Hathor and Flying Cloud 
sailed her hull down. But Bob and his crew were game, 
and with the aid of the trick trisail, finally breezed in 
ahead of everybody, winning every prize for which they 
were eligible. 

And didn’t Herb Stone and his fresh water sailors do 
just what I thought they would do? Despite her miser- 
able showing last year, I knew what the good old Berry 
could really do—if she had the crew. I knew the skip- 
per’s crew only by reputation, but they lived up to ad- 
vance reports of their ability and gameness and worked 
together beautifully on a strange boat and under strange 
conditions. I shouldn’t be surprised to see that bunch 
charter a bigger boat for the next race, and if they do, 
just watch their smoke. 

Hutoka gave the dopesters a cruel jolt by slipping in 
a winner over the favorites in her class—Northern Light 
and Primrose—and annexing the Amateur Prize as well. 
I’ll have to keep an eye on Skipper Drake and that hard- 
boiled mate of his, Koke Stephens. They may pull some 
more funny stuff before the season’s over. 

Can you imagine going into an ocean race without a 
reasonable variety of light sails? They tell me that Prim- 
rose had nothing but a fisherman staysail—nary a top- 
sail, a ballooner or a spinnaker. I hope her crew of non- 
racing men learned a lesson or two, and will do justice 
to themselves and their boat in their next start. They 
were only forty minutes behind Hutoka. Oh, for a bal- 
looner ! 

Goodness only knows what happened to Northern 
Light. She got close to the Islands—among the reefs, 
in fact—but the visibility was so poor they couldn’t sight 
a landmark. What with light, baffling winds and un- 
suspected tidal currents, they foozled around long enough 
to come in a poor last. Although they undoubtedly had 
some hard luck, including an accident to their main 
shrouds in the Stream, it seems to me that her much- 
touted crew “blew up” at a crucial moment, spoiling the 
chances of a good ship to make a fine showing. 





My compliments to the syndicate of Royal Bermuda 
Y. C. members who bought and raced the Sylvia //. 
They went out and bought a boat solely to make an entry 
from their club, knowing full well that they hadn’t a 
chance in a thousand of scoring a win with the big, 
heavy hooker. But they sailed a game, heady race, mak- 
ing a surprisingly good showing considering the weather 
conditions. No action could better emphasize the innate 
sporting spirit and gameness of the true Britisher. 

The Flying Cloud may not have won any official prizes, 
but they made a strong bid towards annexing all the un- 
official trophies lying around loose. Sam Wetherill went 
right out to the Poinciana and copped the bicycle riding 
championship, while Gordon Harrower was unanimously 
proclaimed the winner of a contest to decide who was 
the reddest faced man in the Islands. And if there had 
been a “sleeping contest,” the gang on the Cloud insisted 
that Harris Bucklin would have won with several snores 
to spare. The Memory crowd emphatically deny that 
Harris had a chance against their own Bob Whitely, 
who, they claim, would be pounding his ear still in Mem- 
ory’s folded Pullman berth if his mates had not unex- 
pectedly discovered his whereabouts. The fizz drinking 
contest between the crews of the Black Duck and Flying 
Cloud was interrupted when the crews took a breathing 
spell to attend the banquet at the Inverurie, the Ducks 
claiming a lead of one magnum when the forced recess 
was taken. It is rumored that the bout will be fought 
to a finish at New Bedford Race Week. 

The Bull Heaving Championship was awarded to Jack 
Kelly without a dissenting vote. I heard fourteen dif- 
ferent alibis as to why Diablesse didn’t win, but evidently 
Jack got the old bean hitting on all six on the return 
trip, for he had a brand new one all ready for the press 
when he got back home, the papers quoting him as saying 
that he really had finished in the lead, but that as the 
Committee wasn’t there to greet him, he took a leisurely 
cruise around the Islands, finally arriving in the nick of 
time to rush Diablesse onto the nearest marine railway 
before she sank. Yes, the good old packet, survivor of 
many a Western Ocean blow, was badly strained, and 
the paint all scoured off the starboard bilge, in the raging 
calms encountered en route. If you believe all this, then 
Kelly wins the argument—and the race. If you talk with 
a certain foreman of a certain Bermuda dockyard, you 
may be led to believe that Diablesse wasn’t strained by 
hard driving, but by unsuccessfully hunting for a new 
channel through the reefs. Take your pick—they’re 
both good yarns. 

The reliable, conservative newspapers of the country 
undoubtedly endeavor to publish true and accurate ac- 
counts of happenings in the realm of sport, and in most 
cases, I guess they succeed. But not when it comes to 
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nautical affairs. If you want to get an inaccurate, in- 
complete, and wholly erroneous account of a yachting 
event, read the daily press. Time after time they pub- 
lish the rarest kind of balderdash, which the unsuspecting 
public accepts at face value. A case in point is the ac- 
count of why Linton Rigg’s Filatonga failed to start in 
the Bermuda Race after showing up at the line. One ac- 
count had it that the Committee refused to allow Rigg 
to start because he had no tender, while another article 
intimated plainly that he had cold feet. 

The first alleged reason is easily proved not only un- 
true, but utterly absurd, for Rigg had a tender towing 
astern for all the world to see, and besides, the rules did 
not even require that he have a tender! The second al- 
leged reason is just as false. What happened was, that 
Filatonga had a brand new Marconi rig, hastily jammed 
into her after many unexpected and unavoidable delays. 
The spar makers, the riggers, the makers of track and 
slides—all held him up. A certain shipyard did some atro- 
cious work on the boat—most of which had to be done 





over again—and even then didn’t half finish the job. 
Rigg spent money like water and moved Heaven and earth 
trying to get the boat ready for the race. By Herculean 
efforts he reached New London a few minutes before the 
start, he and his crew thoroughly exhausted after battling 
through two days and nights of light head winds, calms, 
squalls and fog. Everything was at sixes and sevens, 
half the work was still to be done, and neither Filatonga 
nor her crew were in any condition to face a test in the 
open ocean. Finally, after consulting with the Commit- 
tee, who offered to delay the start two hours so he could 
get ready, Rigg decided that it would be flirting with death 
if he started, and reluctantly withdrew the boat. 

Don’t think that Rigg is a quitter. Far from it, for 
I have seen him take all kinds of chances, some of which 
seemed decidedly foolhardy. All the more credit to him 
because he accepted his misfortune as gracefully as pos- 
sible and pursued the only sensible course open to him. 
I sincerely hope that Dame Fortune deals him a better 
hand next time. He surely deserves it. 
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For Data on Drag of Auxiliary 


Editor YACHTING: 

I have been very much interested in discussions about 
the best method of installing power in sail boats and the 
resulting effect upon the sailing qualities of the boat. All 
the articles that I have seen on this subject have been very 
disappointing, in that they have been based only upon sur- 
mises which have been frequently refuted by other ob- 
servers. With the increasing number of auxiliaries, this 
subject becomes more important for the proper deter- 
mination of time allowance. 

I believe that this question can be definitely solved at no 
very great expense, and that data can be obtained of suf- 
ficient accuracy by experimenting on one boat to apply in 
a satisfactory way to all boats. 

The ideal auxiliary installation is the one that will pro- 
vide the greatest over-all power efficiency with the mini- 
mum disturbance to the sailing qualities of the boat. En- 
gine and sails will always conflict and the ideal combina- 
tion will always be a compromise, varied by the wishes of 
the owner for sailing qualities or speed under power. 

To really get at the facts, it is only necessary to analyze 
the forces that cause drag or loss of speed, and get up an 
apparatus sufficiently accurate to determine these forces. 
With these facts at hand, construction and design can be 
modified to obtain the best practical results. 

The forces that come into play are as follows :— 

1. The direct pull backwards on the propeller shaft. 

2. The twisting effect of the water on the propeller. 

3. The resistance caused by the deflection of the stream 
of water by the hole in the deadwood, and the propeller, 
or by struts and propeller in off-center installation. 

Force No. 1, probably the greatest, can be accurately 
measured by means of a free thrust bearing acting 
against a spring. 

Force No. 2 can be measured by a clamp lever and 
spring (friction brake) on the inner end of the propeller 
shaft. Nos. 1 and 2 can be combined to find the results 
Ol varying propeller speeds for constant speed of boat; 


i.e., is there more drag with a slowly turning wheel 
(braked) than if the wheel is locked? 

Force No. 3 is more difficult of determination, but 
could be found by towing models in a tank, or by towing 
the boat itself. 

Numerous variations of the above, using different sizes 
and styles of propellers (two and three blade), different 
sizes, shapes and locations of holes in the deadwood would 
add much information. 

These determinations will require an outlay of some 
time and money, which brings up another point: Why 
do not yacht designers form an organization like the au- 
tomotive engineers, chemical engineers, etc., that would 
finance experimental work that would be of value to all, 
and exchange views on debated subjects? Are they not 
a little behind the times? 

In conclusion, I would be glad to help anyone who 
would be really interested in carrying out the above 
experiments, by submitting designs of apparatus, which 
would have to be made to fit the case at hand.—ALLEN 
K. WEEKs. 

New Bedford, Mass. 


Says Mr. Martyr to Mr. Hanna 
Editor YACHTING :— 

In your June issue, Mr. Hanna takes me to task for 
“several grave errors of logic and mathematics, which 
should not be allowed to go uncorrected,” and he then, 
with a lofty air of supreme knowledge which is delicious, 
proceeds to correct me in an article which I find to be 
full of those very errors about which he complains. 

For instance, he asserts: “Every sailor knows full 
well that the luff of a sail is the first part to flutter if one 
holds too close to the wind, showing the weakness of the 
pressure there.” Whereas, a real sailor, observing the 
luff to flap, knows that he has been lubberly enough to 
let the wind blow against the forward side as well as the 
after side of it, so that naturally it flaps. The sail “the 





distance back from” the luff will flap just as well as the 
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luff if one lets the wind blow along both sides of it, too; 
and this, according to Mr. Hanna, will show “weakness 
of pressure” there also. But this is precisely the spot 
where the pressure is strongest, according to those 
“thousands of measurements in the wind tunnel.” I do 
not think that Mr. Hanna should question my logic after 
this example of his own. 

Mr. Hanna admits it is debatable how far airplane 
principles are applicable to a boat’s sailing. He takes 
no part in that debate, he says. But I notice those “air- 
plane principles” govern most of his arguments in this 
debate on boats and sails, and this is dangerous. 

For example, he condemns the pointed head of a jib- 
headed sail as useless. ‘‘For it has been proved by many 
measurements that no useful pressure can be developed on 
a sharp-pointed wing tip.” Thus, in his first figure, he 
asserts that the area of sail above the line AB (the head 
of the sail) is useless. Well, let him cut off that part of 
the sail and then let him rig the bit he has cut off as the 
mainsail of a suitably sized model yacht. He will find 
that the model will sail to windward nicely under her 
new, jib-headed sail—that poor little “sharp-pointed wing 
tip” which those ‘“‘many measurements” have proved to 
be quite useless! 

These examples of Mr. Hanna’s logic and mathematics 
cause me to view the balance of his arguments with amuse- 
ment and suspicion, and when I read the fourth para- 
graph of his article carefully, I was forced to the conclu- 
sion that Mr. Hanna has not been keeping his eye on the 
yachting news during the last few years. For he says, 
in effect, that a boat with a jib-headed sail is slower than 
the same boat would be with a gaff-headed sail. Oh you 
experts who design and sail 6-meter boats! Are you 
asleep? Where is that champion gaff-headed Six? 
Where, oh where? 

There are some more bricks that I might hurl at Mr. 
Hanna in the interest of the jib-headed crowd. But I 
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haven’t time now. For I’m on my way to Bermuda with 
a jib-header on the main and a gaff-header on the fore, 


and I want to see what they will tell me. 
Weston Martyr. 





Doesn’t Like the 50-50 Auxiliary 
Editor YACHTING :— 

As an interested reader in everything referring to the 
proposed Bermuda Race, I wish to give what seems to 
me to be a plausible answer to the many complaints in 
YACHTING and in other boating magazines to the effect 
that the power yachtsmen are lacking in sportsmanship in 
not entering these races. 

The class of small yacht which it is attempting to pro- 
vide for in the power boat division of this race is the 
50-50, 60-40, or 40-60 sail and power combination, This 
class of boat is not popular now, there are few of the 
type afloat, comparatively speaking, and I doubt if it 
will ever be popular in the future. The sailing qualities 
of such craft are not those which appeal to the majority 
of dyed-in-the-wool sailors, who, if they wish power at 
all, are perfectly satisfied with the 90-10 type, such as will 
compete in the other divisions of the race ; while the aver- 
age motor boat “bug” usually does not either understand 
or care to use any sail at all, except occasionally. and 
then for steadying rather than propulsive effect. In 
other words, it seems to me that the Committee is ar- 
ranging a race for a type that they would like to see de- 
veloped rather than for the type of present-day power 
boats that are able to engage in a contest of this kind. 
An added reason is that the small power yacht of to-day 
carries sufficient engine power to be too heavily penal- 
ized under the present rating rules in addition to the 
difficulty of providing sufficient fuel for a race of this 
distance. There have been too many power boat races 
run in which the slowest tub was almost unbeatable by 
the more usual type of boat. 

) (Continued on page 64) 
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THE 
“HOUSE of WOOD” 


' “We are going to build good boats here— 
At a profit if we can, 
At a loss if we must— 
But always good boats.” 


, i 





A WINNER AGAIN 


The “MEMORY,” twice winner of the Bermuda Ocean Race, was 
converted into a yawl and prepared at our yards each year for the race 


THE HOUSE OF WOOD has never departed from the principle 
laid down by its founder. Through three generations of boat building 
we have built good boats—mostly at a profit, sometimes at a loss—but 
always good boats. 


And the same policy applies to all our work, whether repairs, 
hauling out, or overhauling. Special facilities this year for quick 
overhauling jobs in preparation for races. 


Let us quote on your requirements 


B. F. WOOD, Inc. 


MARINE STREET Directors 
CITY ISLAND. JOHN A. WOOD JOHN A. WOOD 


NEW YORK President ARTHUR G. HILL 
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A Champion Model Yacht of Class B 


The lines and sail plan here illustrated are those of the 
model yacht Mary, owned and built by Philip Pile, of 
the Central Park Model Yacht Club. This boat was de- 
signed by Bloomfield, also of the club, during the winter 
of 1922-23. Mr. Bloomfield also built a model of the 
Starlight for himself from the same plans. It was my 
privilege to have something to do with canvassing Mr. 
Pile’s boat, and the sail plan was made and the lead bal- 
last designed by me. 

I have observed the sailing of the best models in New 
York wafers and it is my opinion that in anything but a 
strong breeze the Mary was the fastest of them all in 
windward work during the season of 1923. In a strong 
breeze Joe Weaver’s Fantasy, being more powerful, could 
best her. However, Mary won the point trophy of the 
Central Park Model Yacht Club, in races off the Flushing 
Bay Station of this club, last season. 

The steering gear of the Mary is arranged with a brass 
spring on the tiller, which is between two screw discs 
working on a traveller (over the end of the tiller). These 
discs regulate the amount of helm required in sailing be- 
fore the wind. She has two pin-rails for the main sheet, 
and one (the bowsprit) for the jib sheet. She is painted 
dark blue with a white bottom and has a bright deck 
















3/32” thick, bordered by a mahogany ribband %” high 
by 14”. 


This model weighs, exclusive of the fin and lead, but” 
9Y% pounds. Lead and fin weighed in the season of 
1923, 34 lbs. 9 ozs. For this season’s racing, 34% pounds 
of lead have been added. Her mast has been moved aft 
¥% of an inch and new sails provided. 

The original lines of the Mary not being available, the 
writer took the sheer plan from the model and worked 
in the half deck plan and the body plan from the molds, 
furnished by Mr. Pile. The trim of the model is much 
more by the stern than originally designed, the freeboard 
measurements being taken with the model floating in the 
measurement tank. A model must be trimmed by the 
stern, as if the wind is too strong there is a tendency to 
run under, or root, when running free. 

The dimensions of the Mary are as follows: 1.o.a., 
64144”; l.w.l., 49”; breadth, 12%4”; draft, 17”; displace- 
ment, 1190.87 cu. in. (44.06 lbs.) ; prismatic coefficient, 
482; ratio of ballast to disp., .779; sail area—mainsail, 
2460 sq. in.; jib, 525 sq. in.; total, 2985 sq. in. 
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Simplified Building by the Lift Method 


Editor YACHTING: I am very much interested in the 
articles devoted to Model Yachting. The recent article on 
making a hull by a method of lifts, prompts me to describe 
the method I use. 

More years ago than I like to admit, I used to make 
model yachts—from the drawing board to the sailing pond. 
At that time the Burgess 40-footers were in fashion and the 
long ends were just coming in. These, of course, were deep- 
bodied boats, but my plan of construction has worked well 
on shallow boats also. 

I am assuming that your readers will be interested in my 
method, which is as follows: The sheer body and deck 
plans were worked out on the drawing board in the usual 
way. The water-lines, however, were drawn 34 inch 
apart excepting at the top of the hull and at the keel. The 

_(Continued on page 64) 
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Lines and sail plan of the successful Class B model 
yacht Mary. 
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Varnished With ‘“‘New Jersey’ Spar Varnish 


“Lloyd W. Berry”—Winner Fisherman Class in the Bermuda Race 

F 7 HE Skipper said, ‘‘I thought 
| you might be glad to know 

about this — Your ‘New Jersey’ 
Spar Varnish stood up remark- 
ably well, and after sailing nearly 
2000 miles, during which time 
the varnish was wet with salt 
water, she came back in excellent 
shape, and only needed a washing 
in fresh water to take off the salt. 
We did not have to retouch it at 





Insist on our paints and varnishes 
and get the best, sold by Yacht 
Clubs, Ship Chandlers, Hardware 
ne Stores. 
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NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS 


Harry Louderbough, Inc. 
WAYNE & FREMONT STREETS JERSEY CITY, N. J., U. S. A. 
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The accompanying cut is of 
the auxiliary cruising schooner, 
“Sealove,” built from my design 
by Robert Jacob for Mr. John 
W. Bird, of New York, and is 
one of the many similar cruising 
sailing craft turned out from my 
office. Dimensions 62’ o. a., 44’ 
6” w. 1, 14 beam, 8 draft. 
“Sealove” is heavily and strong- 
ly built, has a flush deck, and 
comfortable accommodations 
consisting of a large double 
stateroom with connecting toilet, 
main cabin sleeping 4, engine 
room and galley, forecastle for 
3 paid hands. 


JOHN G. ALDEN 
148 State Street, Room 815 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone Richmond 2318 
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Kensington, a new 57-foot power cruiser, recently completed tor George S. Cox, of Philadel; hia, from designs by 
horse power and a cruising speed of 20 miles per hour. 


J.Murray Watts. She has 





Of Interest to the Skipper 


Patrol Boats Use Shipmates 


The well-known Shipmate Stove, 
long popular with cruising yachts- 
men, will be used on the new pa- 
trol boats now being put into service 
by the Government for chasing rum 
runners and smugglers on the At- 
lantic Coast and Great Lakes. . Up- 
wards of 175 craft are to be built, 
and shipments of stoves are being 
made as fast as the boats are put in- 
to commission. 


The G. B.C. Portlight 


Yachtsmen who are interested in 
the portlight proposition should in- 
vestigate the G. B. C. portlight, man- 
ufactured by the Geo. B. Carpenter 
& Co., of Chicago, Ill. Most fly 
screens made for portlights are sold- 
ered to a sheet-metal collar, which is 
not over satisfactory, as if they are 
not sufficiently tight they fall out 
with the motion of the vessel, and if 
made too tight the port cannot be 
closed. These disadvantages are 
overcome in the G. B. C. portlight 
by making the flange of the port- 
light a separate part and securing it 
with screws. Beneath this flange the 
screening is placed and held in posi- 
tion by a circular tongue and groove 
in the flange base. This makes a very 
secure fastening and the screen can 
be removed at any time by unscrew- 
ing the flange. 


Twin Screw ] Du Brie Motors 
for Small Craft 


A power installation which is 
“somewhat different” is shown in the 
accompanying photograph of a 28- 








ft. open launch equipped with two 
Du Brie motors, manufactured by 
the Du Brie Marine Motors, De- 
troit, Mich. This craft, designed for 
fishing purposes, is 6% ft. beam and 
makes 9 miles an hour, or by shutting 
eff one motor, can be slowed down to 
less than a mile an hour, or any de- 
sired trolling speed. By the use of the 
twin motor installation and single au- 
tomobile seats procured from wrecked 
cars, an open passage the entire 
length of the cockpit is secured, and 
a live well is installed forward so 
that minnows receive fresh water 
continually. The Du Brie Motors 


A 28-foot open launch equipped with two 
DuBrie motors. Her speed is 9 miles per hour 





have sold twin equipment for four- 
teen different boats, in different parts 
of the country, and the owners are 
all extremely well satisfied with this 
method of equipping their craft. 


Elto Carries Off Honors in 


Many Races 

A cable from Italy to Ole Evin- 
rude informs him that Elto, his lat- 
est motor, won first, second and third 
places in the outboard motor race 
held during the International Motor 
Boat Races at Stesa Lake, Maggiore, 
Italy, on May 3lst, over a 20-mile 
course. 

And from Houston, Texas, came 
a report that Elto won first to fifth 
places on the outboard motor race 
held there on May 11th, over a 14- 
mile course. Another message from 
Salt Lake City states that Elto took 
first, second and third places by a 
big margin in an outboard motor 
race on Utah Lake, under the aus- 
pices of the Utah Fish and Game 
Protective Association. 

A recent report from an Elto user 
at Spanish Fork, Utah, says: “We 
had a race at Geneva Beach two 
weeks ago and Eltos came in first, 
second and third.” 


Many Boats Change Hands 


R. M. Haddock, Naval Architect 
and Yacht Broker of New York 
City, reports the following sales ef- 
fected during the month of June: 

Auxiliary yawl Teva, sold for Geo. 
R. Aganssig, of the Eastern Yacht 
Club, to C. W. Stose, of San Diego. 

Bridge deck cruiser Atlantis, sold 
for S. G. Ellis, of the Larchmont 
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~ The Lake Shore Drive Hotel 


Chicago 


During your next visit to Chicago, you 
will appreciate a hotel home amid the 
best surroundings, with a view of the 
lake, within five minutes of the theater 
and shopping district, yet surrounded 


by the restful quiet of a noiseless neigh- 
borhood. 


Here is one of America’s finest hotels. 
Single or double rooms—and beauti- 
fully furnished apartments. 


The rates are moderate—the cuisine 
unexcelled. Write for illustrated book- 
let. Your reservation will receive 
prompt attention. 


181 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
East of the CHICAGO 


Drake 
Ws. A. BuEscHER, Manager, formerly of 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York 


Facing the 
lake 














BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT 


CURLEW 


Wood Construction Set — 
This construction set consists 
of a wooden hull shaped both in- 
side and outside, as per illustra- 
tion. It was designed to improve 
the skill of the amateur as a 
workman. Complete in every re- 
spect. 
With each of these construc- 
tion sets full instructions and a 
blue print are furnished. 


CURLEW 
Composition Construction Set 
This construction set leaves 

very little for the amateur to do. 
The hull is completely finished 
with one coat of paint, the spars 
are cut to length but require 





. slirht tapering, the sail cloth 
furnished must be cut to exact shape and hemmed. 
Price of either style complete: , : 
East Mo, River....... $18.00 West Mo. River...... $21.50 


CURLEW 
Complete Ready to Sail—A Fast 30-in. Racing Sloop. ; 

CURLEW is the largest of our fin keel type racing models, and is by 
far the most graceful Marconi rigged sloop on the market. Her lines 
were finally adopted after repeated severe trials against a number of 
other models of the same length. Specifications: 
Length Overall.......... 30” 
ie ater 74%" 


. Price ready to sail, equipped with “BOUCHER” patented sail shift- 
ing device and full equipment: 
East Mo. River...... $25.00 West Mo. River...... $30.00 
Representatives : 
Chandler & Farquahar, Boston, Mass. 
Werner Hardware Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Angelus Camera & Model Works, 223 West 3rd St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Phone Tucker 3996. 
Schwabacher, Frey Stationery Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Pacific Marine Supply Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Edward Huebner & Sons, Detroit, Mich. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE No. 207 


BOUCHER, Inc. 


415 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





“HARPOON” 





Owner, M. S. Cornell, Jr. 
Builders, Portland Yachtyard 


Designer, Wm. H. Hand, Jr. 


Twice Champion Express Cruiser 
Finished throughout with 
SMITH’S YACHT WHITE 
‘*CUP DEFENDER VARNISH” 


Fs CoO I AE “The Salt-Water-Proof 


Lacquer” 


On all brass work. Prevents tarnish and rust on 
all bright metal, brass, silver, nickel, etc. 


“TURNS POLISHING DAYS INTO HOLIDAYS” 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


127 West Avenue Long Island City, N. Y, 
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It’s the Jump and the 
Slice that cause the pull 


Lay a HAIR on a piece of paper, and draw the DULLEST 
razor across it. You will CUT the hair easily. You doubt 
this—but try it—you’ll see! 

The paper holds the hair firm for the blade’s edge. That’s why 
the razor cuts the hair easily. 


But the stubble of beard on your face is not a solid surface of 
hairs. There are thousands of empty spaces between the hairs. 
The razor jumps across these empty spaces. The zigzag, stag- 
gering, jolting, jumping of the razor blade across the empty 
spaces and through the hairs is what causes the “pull” and irri- 


tation. 
A Great Discovery 
that ends all shaving troubles 


The soft, firm substance of Barba- Barbasol fills the empty 
sol fills the spaces between the spaces and holds the 


hairs, holding them up against the P 
edge of the blade. Barbasol offers softened hair up 
like this— 


the same gentle resistance to the 
razor as the softened hairs. The 
razor cuts straight across the base 
of the hairs close to the skin. You 
get a smooth, close shave without 
“pull” with few razor strokes. 






Diagram of a Barbasol shave— 
magnified many thousand times 


The trouble with lather is that it is 
light and porous. It lets the weight 
of the razor turn the hairs down 
against the face. The blade cuts 
through the length of the hair, 
causing the “pull” so many men 
suffer from in shaving. To get a 
close shave, with lather, therefore, 
is difficult. You must go over the 
face several times, which increases 
the irritation. 





Diagram of shaving with lather— 
magnified many thousand times 


Shave With Barbasol 
No Soap! No Brush! No Rub-In! 


You put Barbasol on your face with the tips of your fingers—gently 
spreading a soothing, cooling film of Barbasol over the beard stubbles. 
Then shave. Barbasol requires no rubbing-in. 

After shaving, do not use any soap to wash off the Barbasol. Just wipe 
your face with a damp towel, then with a dry towel. For Barbasol itself 
is the most soothing of face emollients. Barbasol and your razor are all 
the shaving kit you'll need. 

Don’t wait another day for your first Barbasol shave. Shave the Barbasol 
way tonight or tomorrow morning. It will be the best shave you’ve ever 
had—a cool, clean, comforting shave without razor “pull” and smarting 
skin. At most druggists, 35c and 65c. If yours cannot supply you, send 
10c in coin or stamps for one week’s trial tube. 


The Barbasol Company, Dept. 21, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Barbasol 


for Shaving 
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Yacht Club, to P. D. Stamm, of New 
York City. 

Auxiliary sloop Alarm, sold for L. 
P. Yandell, Jr., of the Indian Har- 
bor Yacht Club, to Geoffrey Parsons, 
of the American Yacht Club. 

Auxiliary schooner Widow, sold 
for E. D. Bronson, of New York, to 
A. C, Davis, also of New York City. 

Knockabout sloop Rascal, sold for 
Emil Jacobson, of the Manhasset 
Bay Yacht Club, to L. S. Chanlei, 
Jr., of Oyster Bay, L. I. 

Star Class sloop Lyra, sold for Dr. 
W. D. Cutter, of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club, to A. B. Wallace, of South 
Lyme, Connecticut. 

Messrs. Tams & King, of 52 Pine 
Street, New York, report there is 
quite a bit of activity in the yachting 
market, particularly in sail boats and 
moderate-sized. motor boats. Among 
some of the recent sales reported by 
them are the following: 

Launch Penquin, sold for Jere- 
miah Milbank to DeWitt A. David- 
son. 

The auxiliary yawl Peerless has 
been sold by W. A. Winterbottom to 
Hoffman Nickerson. 

The Star boat Blue Star has been 
sold for R.C. McNeil to C.C. Nott, Jr. 

The Victory boat Black Bird’ has 
been sold for J. S. Hoyt to Charles 
W. Atwater. 

The 75’ twin screw motor yacht 
Voyageur has been sold for H. S. 
Lewis to A. E. Wheeler. Mr. 
Wheeler has renamed her Cinnabar. 

The 22’ auxiliary sloop Sabrins 
has been sold for Charles A. Steven- 
son to F. E. Fredericks. 

The 30 auxiliary yawl Clare, 
owned by C. D. Drew, has been sold 
to Howard Townsend, Jr. 

The auxiliary yawl To Windward, 
owned by the estate of William A. 
Butler, has been sold to Frederic P. 
Humphreys, of the New York Yacht 
Club. 

The 31’ Elco veedette, Horus /1, 
has been sold for the Elco Co.. to 
Mr. Moses Taylor. The runabout 
Horus was sold for Moses Taylor to 
john T. Pratt. 

The Colonia II, a 34 Elco crui- 
sette, has been sold to Douglas Dear- 
born of Rye. 

The auxiliary sloop Ocelot IJ has 
been sold for C. A. Hill to T. Bache 
Bleecker. 

The 58’ express cruiser Thoro- 
bred, renamed Nedeva, has been sold 
for Dutee W. Flint, of Providence, 
to J. H. R. Cromwell, of Rye. 

The 40’ motor boat Humdinger 
has been sold for W. R. Johnson to 
Herbert Glass. 

The 60’ express cruiser WJ/um 
sold for Harrison Williams to Jere- 
miah Milbank. She has been re- 
named Jem. 
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The twin screw 70’ express cruiser 
Oriole has been sold for Commander 
J. K. L. Ross, of Montreal, to John 
Ettl, of New York. 

The Flamingo has been sold for 
Col. F. W. Weller to David Rumsey. 
She is an 80’ houseboat. 


Interest Growing in Outboard 
Motor Racing _ 


Interest in outboard motoring, and 
especially outboard motor races, is 
growing rapidly each year. In To- 
ledo, Ohio, a number of prominent 
business men, headed by Judge Aar- 
on B. Cohen and Bernard F. Lem- 
pert, hold a series of races each 
summer at Put-In-Bay. Each year 
these men hire a tug to take their en- 
tire party, their boats and Evinrudes 
from Toledo Beach to Put-In-Bay. 
Although the sport has attracted men 
of considerable means, the best outfit 
of boat and motor does not cost more 
than $250. 

One of the rules which is rigidly 
upheld is that all boat owners must 
drive their own craft. Although 
these outboard races include only the 
smallest racing boats, these events 
draw more spectators than any other 
because the entire course is short 
enough to be in view of the crowds 
on the shore. Both single and twin 
cylinder motors are allowed in the 
free-for-all events, but special prizes 
are awarded to those finishing first, 
second and third in each class. 


Cruisettes Travel Far From Home 


The Elco Works of Bayonne, New 
Jersey, have sold one of their famous 
Cruisettes to Mr. Fred Narganes of 
Niquero, Cuba, who is a large sugar 
planter in Cuba and who has a sum- 
mer home at Allenhurst, New Jer- 
sey. Mr. Narganes selected the 
Cruisette after a thorough study of 
cruising boats in different countries, 
his requirement being for a boat that 
he could depend on, as the absence 
of repair yards and machine shops in 
Cuba makes this imperative. The 
Cruisette appealed to him as having 
all the qualities required for a cruiser 
for use in this part of the world. 

A few months back one of these 
Cruisettes was shipped to Mr. Luis 
Aubry at Buenos Aires, South Amer- 
ica. Mr. Aubry searched the entire 
European market—England, France, 
Germany and Italy—but could find 
nothing to in any way compare with 
the Cruisette. This boat was loaded 
on a steamer in New York and trans- 
ported to Buenos Aires. On its ar- 
an there Mr. Aubry wrote as fol- 
OWS. 

“Am pleased to inform you that 
my Cruisette arrived in splendid 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Cool to cold! 


To drink ginger ale at its rarest and 
best is to drink Clicquot Club Ginger 
Ale and to drink it cold. What a 
shimmery, deep, rich gold it is! What 
a satisfying ginger tang and life and 
sparkle it has! 





















Such ginger ale was never meant to 
be swallowed at a draught. It should, ~; 
be lingeringly enjoyed. Some like it ~~ 
chilled, that it yield its uttermost flavor %., 
to them. Some like the cold ice to clink 
against the glass and nubble against 
the lips. ... 








But however they like it, they al/ Like it. 
They can stick to this drink and come back 
to it time and time again. That’s why they 
like it as well as they do. Order by the case 
from your grocer, druggist, or confectioner. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
MILLIS, MASS., U. S. A. 


PRONOUNCED KLEE-KO; 







th 





Clicquot Club 
SARSAPARILLA 
—a sweet, 
smooth, yet sparkling 








drink. Add cream to 
it—and oh, boy! It’s i 
called Black Cow, 

and it’s good! 
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CHINA FOR YACHTS 


HE finest china for yachts 
and houseboats may al- 
ways be had at Ovington’s. 


Whether you want a sim- 

ple set or one more elabo- 

rate, it is well to know 

Ovington’s, whose excep- 

tional facilities and /78- 

year-old experience are at 
~ your call. 


OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 
Fifth Avenue at Thirty-Ninth Street 
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A 4o-footer designed for Mr. Frederick 
Sateen Pik of New York. One of 
many new Consolidated De Luxe designs. 


FLORIDA FISHING BOATS 
De Luxe 
Cort Consolidated designs represent 
t 


he latest development in their class: 
the combination of comfort and speed. 
The twin screw Speedway motor instal- 
lation satisfies the safety factor and gives 
both trolling and high speed. 
To secure delivery for next season 
immediate orders must be placed 


Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. 


Morris Heights New York City 











Kidding the Commandant 

(Continued from page 29) 
his boat wasn’t damaged any, they let him off easy. But 
they did call him up on the carpet a few days later, and 
asked him if he had run his boat aground and been 
towed off, and if so, what about a tug’s bill for $500?” 

There was a roar of laughter. Evidently the laugh 
was on the C. O. But not entirely, for one of the bunch 
chimed in: 

“Say, but that was a good one on the Commandant, all 
right. Why, he was within half a mile of the Navy Yard 
—a couple of toots of the whistle would have brought a 
Navy tug to his rescue, and there wouldn’t have been 
any need to get one of those river pirates on the job. Five 
hundred dollars! Whew! Did the C. O. pay the bill?” 

“No,” I replied, “he didn’t. He admitted running 
aground, but explained that the Commandant had himself 
hailed the tug’s captain and told him to ‘send the bill to 
the Commandant of the 24th Naval District.’ That’s all 
the C. O. ever heard of the affair. I suppose the Com- 
mandant paid the tug skipper something to hush thx 
matter up. But it didn’t hurt the C. O. any, as he kept 
his stripe and his command, and finally was sent on for- 
eign duty with another half stripe on his arm.” 

I thought I had finished the yarn quite skilfully. But 
not so. For that red-headed two-striper, who had been 
eying me suspiciously while I was adding my contribution 
to his story, wasn’t quite satisfied. 

“See here, young man,” said he quite pointedly, “my 
kid brother, who was on that boat, had a pretty good 
slant on that affair, but you seem to know a lot more about 
it than he did. How does that happen?” 

I could feel my face getting redder and redder. I 
wanted to beat it, quick. But I was cornered. There 
was no escape. 

“Well,” I answered a bit haltingly, “you see, I happen 
to be the ensign who was in command of the Pauline!’ 





The Eastern Yacht Club Cruise 
(Continued from page 35) 


But the fog held on and the race had to be cancelled. 

A small squall on Thursday, April 10, smashed the fog 
banks, but not until afternoon, which proved too late for 
the fleet to make the scheduled run to Block Island, so 
the annual rowing races were held off the flagship, which 
had been towed down to Brenton’s Cove for smooth 
water. The tars from the /rolita swept all before them 
in three races, while owner Amory Coolidge of the Cocka- 
too and his after deck crew, Henry and Charles Cabot, 
won the gentlemen’s doubles. 

The last run of the cruise on Friday, April 11, to New 
London, was the best of the week, for a 15-knot north- 
wester sent the boats on a fine reach to Point Judith, and 
while it faded away for a few minutes it came in again 
from the westward, giving them the long desired 25-mile 
beat to windward. The Vagrant and Ohonkara in beating 
off shore circled Block Island, but the rest of the schoon- 
ers worked the breeze and a strong favoring tide along 
the Rhode Island shore. The Spartan also held off shore, 
but the Mystic clung to the beach and won by less than a 
minute. Once more the Wildfire proved better than the 
Vagrant in a straight thrash to windward, but could not 
overcome the Queen Mab’s time allowance of about a 
minute to the mile, while the Vagrant was a good third. 

In this race Capt. Vanderbilt contributed the cups 
which were to have been raced for in the special regatta 
—one for schooners and one for all sloops. In the Van- 
derbilt Cup race the Fifties allowed Forties 9 minutes and 
40 seconds. Winners, Vice-commodore Cups, Queen Mab, 
Mystic and Sally Ann. 

Winners of Vanderbilt Cups, Queen Mab and Mystic. 
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Cruisettes Travel Far From Home 
(Continued from page 61) 
condition. She did not suffer in the 
least because of handling. At Buenos 
Aires she was placed in the water 
and, although, while in transporta- 
tion crossing the equator she was 
exposed to the hot sun, she did not 
leak at all when placed in the water 
and the paint and woodwork were 

all in splendid condition.” 





Memory Fitted Out at Wood's 
Yard 


Again has the yawl Memory, owned 
by R. N. Bavier, of the New Rochelle 
Yacht Club, won the Bermuda Race. 
According to those who sailed on her 
she was the best prepared yacht in 
this long race, and it was largely due 
to her being in such fine shape that 
she came through and “brought home 
the bacon.” Both last year and this 
year the Memory was fitted out at the 
yard of B. F. Wood, Inc., City Island, 
New York. It was here that she was 
changed over from a sloop to a yawl 
and her auxiliary power installed. As 
a yawl she is just as satisfactory as 
she was as a sloop, when she raced 
in the famous 40-foot class. 

This yard gives as much attention 
and care to the proper outfitting of a 
yacht as it does to the building of a 
new boat. 





Lloyd’s Register of American 
and English Yachts 


We are pleased to acknowledge the 
receipt of the 1924 Edition of Lloyd’s 
Register of American Yachts, from 
the publishers, Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping, 17 Battery Place, New 
York, N. Y. The new edition is fully 
up to the standard of the past and it 
is a book that no yacht owner should 
be without. The Editor, Mr. W. P. 
Stephens, is the best-posted man in 
this country on yachts, and the accu- 
racy of the Register is unquestionable. 

This year the particulars of nearly 
3,800 yachts are given in the Register, 
as well as the private signals, in col- 
ors, of their owners. It also inciudes 
the names and locations of nearly 500 
yacht clubs in the United States, Can- 
ada and Cuba, with the names and 
addresses of their officers; while the 
trade directory of Naval Architects, 
Yacht Builders and Yacht Outfitters 
is most handy and useful. We don’t 
know how yacht owners and yacht 
clubs can get along without this use- 
ful volume, which is published every 
year, and every yachtsman should see 
that the 1924 edition is aboard his boat. 

The British edition, published by 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 71 Fen- 
church Street, London, contains the 
names and particulars of 6,378 Brit- 
ish yachts, and is in every respect the 
equal of the American edition. 
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Where one is safe, 
Four others pay 


| Don’t pay Pyorrhea’s price— 
= Brush your teeth with Forhan’s 





Every man and woman is in danger of Pyorrhea. 


According to reliable dental statistics, four persons 
out of every five past 40, and thousands younger, j 
too, are victims of this disease. 


. | Are you willing to pay the penalty —lost teeth 
~ | and shattered health? 

















| If not, don’t neglect your teeth. Visit your dentist I 
+] regularly for tooth and gum inspection, and make / 
* 7] Forhan’s For the Gums your dentifrice. It is most | / hae 
q ; pleasant to the taste. 4 a 
| Forhan’s For the Gums, if used in time and used 


consistently, will help prevent Pyorrhea or check 
its course, keep the gums firm, the teeth white, 
the mouth healthy. 


There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 
in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that 
many thousands have found beneficial for years. 
For your own sake, make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes. 


orhanys 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 


KA 
n/N ~- 
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Formula of 
RJ Forhan DDS 


ion Fochen Company 
a“ CoNew York. ~D . 
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SOPURA 


THE REAL 
SALT WATER SOAP 
Will help to conserve your supply of fresh 


water, as it lathers and cleans equally well 
in either salt or fresh, hard or soft water. 

























Mr. Robert N. Bavier, owner and master 
of the “Memory,” winner of the 1924 
Bermuda Race, writes us: 
“It was used very effectively for cleaning paint 
work, washing dishes and for our daily salt water 


bath and had much to do with conserving our fresh 
water supply. 


“It is the only salt water soap that I have come 
across that produces a good, cleansing lather, yet 
has no harmful or irritating effect on the skin. 


IN 10c. CAKES 


Special Cruising Packages of 50 and 100 Cakes 


If not obtainable at your dealers 
it may be secured direct from 


SOPURA SOAP COMPANY, Inc. 
1l Rose Street New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Dealers’ and Distributors’ correspondence solicited 
















































SHIPMATE RANGES 


Smallest Size Largest Size 
Body 18% inches long. No limit to length. 


Sea-faring folk are, as a rule, blunt, honest, and out- 
spoken. We are not afraid to ask the skippers of the 
various craft that carry our ranges what they think 
of the SHIPMATE, nor are we afraid to have any 
one hear their answers. 


The SHIPMATE has a long record of good sea- 
going qualities. 

Made by 
The Stamford Foundry Company 
Established 1830 Stamford, Conn. 
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Simplified Building by the Lift Method 
(Continued from page 56) 
object of the 34 inch water-lines was to enable the use of 
% inch clear pine boards and allow % for planing, with a 
long-jointed plane to get a true and level surface and a fit 
between lifts without forcing or twisting. With 3% inch 
stock and 34 inch water-lines it was a simple matter to draw 
a center line on each piece for a lift and then pick off on the 
wood the contour of the water-line on each side of the 
center line, directly from the drawing. The various lifts 
were then roughly cut to shape outside the line of prick 
marks and fastened together by screws in the dead-wood, 

bow and stern. 

The hull was then worked down until the prick marks 
began to show, making an accurate guide to work on. By 
pricking the water-line on the top of each lift, and pricking 
deep, % inch or so, the prick marks would appear early in 
the work and could be nearly cut out, their final disappear- 
ance coming at the sandpapering stage. This method I 
found very accurate and quick, and reduced the number 
of body plan templates to one or two, for use near the bow 
and stern. The top lift, of course, was a thicker one, to al- 
low for the sheer and difference in the height of bow and 
stern. And the bottom lift generally was thicker to allow 
of its being used as a pattern for the lead keel. 

When the outside of the keel was in shape, all but the 
sandpapering, it was taken apart and the inside of each lift 
cut out with a coping saw. The lifts were then carefully 
glued together under pressure, the screws in the dead-wood 
being again put in, and when dry the inside was hollowed 
out to the limit and the outside finished. On models 36 
inches long I used to hollow out until I could see light 
through the end grain—bow and stern—and to about an 
1/8 to 3/16 elsewhere. Generally, I fastened in two or 
three brass ribs, leaving the wood slightly thicker for that 
purpose in a ridge inside running from deck to keel. 

C. F. A. SrepHOF. 





The Watch Hill Yacht Club 

(Continued from page 43) 
noon to revive the weary mariners, and to the cottage 
colony gathered to see the finish of the races. That same 
summer eleven enthusiastic members ordered from Her- 
reshoff a class of smart little boats, twenty-five feet over 
all—an improved Buzzard Bay type with higher topsides 
and Marconi, or leg-of-mutton rig. 

This class has been very successful, the entire fleet 
turning out in most of the fourteen races of the 1923 
season. They proved to be able little ships, for they were 
well tested in several races in stiff breezes. In one race 
on Fisher’s Island Sound, a heavy squall, with hail, dis- 
masted one when under jib alone and swamped four, but 
eight finished under their own sail. That they were won- 
derfully alike is evidenced by the fact that one afternoon 
the boat with the poorest record, in the hands of Triming- 
ham, of Bermuda, finally nosed out the boat that had had 
the best luck of the season, in a closely contested race over 
an eight-mile outside course. Another class, that will 
probably consist of an Alden design, is now proposed. 








Doesn’t Like 50-50 Auxiliary 
(Continued from page 54) 

It seems to me that the modern 90-10 auxiliary comes 
very near the 100-25 mark for efficiency, while the 50-50 
is really a 40-60. I could contemplate owning nearly 
anything from the Lloyd W. Berry to the hydro Margaret 
III with considerable pleasure, but craft like Jean or the 
recent “motor-sailor” designed by Howard M. Smith 
seemed to me to have combined to near perfection all the 
disadvantages of both sail and power, with the exception 


of the one quality of great seaworthiness and ability. 
H. S. Harnes, II. 
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| The WC BULKHEAD STEERE 


A simple, positive steering arrangement for hunt- 
ing cabin or other boats where it is desired to 
place the wheel on the bulkhead. Made entirely 
of brass, in keeping with WC quality. Shaft 
and keyway are long enough to allow for any 
ordinary thickness of bulkhead. Three feet 
of heavy brass sprocket chain, with shackles 
for attaching tiller rope, furnished with 

each steerer. Two sizes: smaller takes 

20” brass wheel with hardwood grips; 

larger, 25’’ wheel. Or, if preferred, wheels 
may be had to order in mahogany with brass 
checks; 20” for the smaller size and 24” for 


Ask your dealer, or write us. 


Get This Book of Helpful 
Hints for Motor Boaters 


“Sea Craft Suggestions and Supplies"’ solves 

ly “puzzlers” that few 

ells how to Box the Compass; what is 
d Tackle; gives hints on Steering 

E Dependable Marine 

Hardware; tells uses. Compiled from 75 years’ 

experience in making marine fittings. 


know how to 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Inc. 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
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ERMUD 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 
8 Day Tours $90.00—9 Day Tours $96.00 and up 


Including All Expenses. Longer Tours in Proportion. 


ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS 
Golf, (Two 18-Hole Courses). 
Tennis, Motor, Boating, 
Sailing, Bathing. 


BERMUD, 


No Passports Required 


Sailings Twice Weekly 
Via Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil- 
Burning Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. ‘‘Fort George’’ 
S. S. ‘‘Fort Victoria’”’ 


I2C anadian 
pYwWw PrUuises 
New York-~Halifax~Quebec 


3 Yachting Cruises Via Palatial Twin-Screw 
S. S. “*FORT HAMILTON”’ 
Sailing from New York, August 2-16-30 


ping One Duy (each way) at Halifax and Two Days at 
Quebec. Magnificent Scenery, smooth water, cool weather. Or- 
chestra for Dancing. 


For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda or Canadian Cruises write to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., New York 
Or Any Local Tourist Agent 
































Cape Cod Baby Knockabouts at Camp Mashnee, 
Monument Beach, Mass. (Buzzards Bay) 


The baby Knockabout and nine other stock sailboats are 
offered for 1924. O. A. lengths, 12 ft. upwards. De- 
signs by Burgess, Swasey and Paine; Winslow; Hoyt; 


and Boardman. 


Also 20-ft. dory-type smooth-sided motor-boats 


CAPE COD SHIP BUILDING 
CORPORATION 


WAREHAM MASSACHUSETTS 
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Cap’n Allswell says: 


“Same with propellers. 


to see that you get the best for your use.” 
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‘‘You Can’t Row a Life Boat With Canoe Paddles!’’ 


It makes all the difference in the world about the size and pitch of the blades. 
What works fine on one boat may fizzle on another—usually does. The Columbian people aw 
Write for propeller information. 


The Columbian Bronze Corporation, 236 N. Main Street, Freeport, L. I., 


COLUMBIAN Bronze PROPELLERS 


New York City Sales: 44 Third Avenue 






mighty good care 

















To Bermuda on Memory 
(Continued from page 25) 
the tanks taken aboard at New London. The two hands 
forward had been complaining from the first day, but the 
after guard, with bottled water until last night, had not 
been affected. Tank water prohibited for drinking pur- 
poses, and emergency water flasks were broached. 

Wednesday morning dawned clear with a fresh breeze 
and at 5 A.M., the topmast showing some pretty kinks, 
we doused balloon jib which we had swung during the 
night. At noon the log showed a run of 183.1 miles, 
but by observation there was some disagreement between 
the navigator and the assistant advisers, so that there was 
much checking and occasional altering of course until 
about 2:30 P.M. we put her on S.E. by E. course for the 
middle of the Islands, figuring to make a landfall about 
4 P.M. 

The breeze gradually softened and by 3 o’clock was 
very light, but at 4:40 P.M. the masthead man reported 
land one point on the starboard bow about eighteen miles 
distant. This later proved to be St. George’s Island and 
from then on it was simple sailing. At 6 P.M. we had 
North Rock abeam fairly close aboard, and skirting the 
reefs we rounded Kitchen Shoal buoy at 7:36 P.M. 

About seven we thought we made out Hathor inshore, 
en route from St. George’s to Hamilton and were much 
downcast, but later the concluding entries of the log are 
as follows: 7:50 P.M. Launch from shore tells we are the 
first to finish. Aprés cela, le deluge! Memory! Memory! 
Wow! Wow! Wow! 8:45, crossed line, took on pilot; 
9:15, lowered mainsail and hove to near committee boat. 
Bermuda Bass Ale, ice cold, very good. 9:40, lowered 
boat. Wallace and Hoyt pulled over to committee boat 
to get doctor and race committee member. Memory of- 
ficially O. K. Seals removed from engine. 11:30, all 
hands turned in except Hoyt and Wallace, who remained 
on deck with pilot to wait for daylight and discuss a 
pitcher. 

After three delightful days at Hamilton, we got under 
way Sunday morning the 29th, went around to St. George’s, 
where we dropped the pilot, took on some supplies and at 
1:40 P.M., in a light southerly air, took our departure 
from Kitchen Shoal. The trip back was considerably 
harder than the one down, but lack of space prevents a 
detailed account of it. We laid course for the Delaware 
Capes and Monday was our last peaceful day. Tuesday 
broke clear, but with many threatening thunder heads. 
Had a heavy rain and wind squall at 2:30 A.M., and 
others were close at hand. By 7 A.M., the wind had in- 
creased to about 25 knots and the sea was very confused. 
At noon the run by log was 186.7 knots. All through the 
day the wind continued S.W. and gradually increased to 








over 30 until towards sunset a threatening squall to the 
westward killed it for a while. We took the jib off 
her, a nasty job in the sea running, but once again we 
managed to slip astern of the squall and by 7 P.M. 
were entering the Stream with jib re-set. At nightfall 
the wind went more to the south’ard and increased in 
force again by midnight to more than 30 knots. 

Early Wednesday the wind and sea continued to rise. 
Took in the mizzen at 1 A.M., and for the next two 
hours had a fresh gale with heavy wind squalls, and a 
rather nasty, confused sea, which occasionally flopped 
aboard us on our weather beam. At 3 A.M. a particu- 
larly nasty looking black squall rose rapidly to leeward 
and we lowered jib and staysail. The squall hit us soon 
afterward from the N.E. with heavy rain and nasty puffs 
and for about half an hour we were hove to, headed about 
N. under trisail only. By 4:30 the worst was over and 
setting staysail and mizzen we got back to a N.N.W. 
course. During the morning we gradually made more 
sail and by 8 A.M. we had cleared the Stream and had 
all plain working sails set. Ran motor from 10:00 A.M. 
to 12:30 P.M. Run by log at noon, 176.3. 

Thursday, in the early morning hours, was anything 
but promising, but shortly after 3 A.M. a light air 
from the N.E. came in and we were able to stop the motor 
and hoist all plain sail. By 6:30 it looked like a regular 
northeaster and took in jib, still a nasty job in the dark 
with the confused sea running. By 8 A.M. it proved 
to be what a Long Island Sounder would call a nor’easter, 
gradually gaining in strength throughout the day and 
dropping with the sun. An overcast sky with low scud 
gave no chance for observation except for one hasty 
shot at 10:30 A.M. At noon, run by log was 138.6 
knots. In the evening the breeze gradually died away and 
looking hard for Navesink Light we thought we had it 
at 8:20, and at 10:30 we started motor heading for Am- 
brose, supposedly 30 miles away, in a hopeful manner. 
Early Friday morning, the 4th of July, we sighted Nave- 
sink somewhat to port of where it should have been, and 
at 1:35 A.M. got Ambrose Light Vessel dead ahead and 
at 3:30 A.M. had it abeam. 

As a coastal yachting person with some slight expe- 
rience in large vessels at sea, the trip was one I have long 
wanted to make. Could one have fair assurance of the 
weather we were extraordinarily lucky enough to get on 
the way down I should love to repeat it tomorrow. A 
six-meter or a sonder, aside from feeding and sleeping 
accommodations, could have made the trip in perfect 
safety and comfort, and should have proved an easy 
winner on time. Such conditions are out of all reason. 


Some of our competitors astern of us did not miss all 
Gulf Stream squalls as we were lucky enough to do. The 
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Kelvin & Wilfrid 0. White Co. 


112 State Street, Boston 


38 Water St. 
New York 


111 Commissioners St. 
Montreal 





Compass Equipment 
for Yachts 
and Motor 
Boats is our 
Specialty 


We have the 
Walker Excel- 
sior Yacht Log. 


In Statute 
Miles if 
Desired 


We carry a complete line of Instruments, 
Charts and Books. Compasses Adjusted in 
any port. Chronometers furnished—repaired 
and rated. 


Everything for ‘Navigation 



















Put yourself in 
the picture, 


Peppy! Quiet! 
Light! 


Forty pounds of ideal boat power—that's the 
Sport Twin. It’s just right for driving 
dinghy or tender—quick-starting, smooth- ‘ 
running, with amazing power to buck waves and weather. Dependable’ 
It’s an Evinrude—and that means only a dry tank ever stalls it. A beauty 
for looks, too—silvery aluminum set off by blue cylinders. 


New Safety Reverse—new Auto-type Carburetor 
—new High-Power Flywheel Magneto—new 
Safety Tilt-up. Let your dealer show you these 
features—no other motor matches them. 


Get our new Catalog—mail the coupon. 


Evinrude Motor Company 
187 Evinrude Bidg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
DISTRIBUTORS : 

115 East 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
259 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 


EVINRUDE 


Sport Twin also made with bronze underwater parts, 
for use in salt water. 











AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES 
ro ’ 


Outboard — 
Motors Special 
Reefing Yacht 
Gears (ear 








The “Snowdon” Sailing Boat and Yacht Tender 


Just the boat you have been looking for. Built of oak 
and mahogany, copper fastened throughout. Length 14 
ft.; beam 4’ 7”; 130 sq. ft. Roomy, able, fast. 


With or without Outboard Motor 


At our Show Rooms 
Telephone Barclay 0680 


Vargo Trading Corporation 
Sole Agents for United States 
57 Park Place 


New York City 

















Hyde Turbine Type 
Propellers 





SPEED 
EFFICIENCY 
RELIABILITY 


Our booklet ‘‘Propeller Efficiency”’ 
will be sent free upon request 


HYDE WINDLASS CO. 
Dept. F, Bath, Maine, U.S.A. 
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FOR MAIN AND 
AUXILIARY POWER 


Installed in yachts Gingerdot, 
Gilnockie, Faith, Pelican, —AND- = 


Piss, Rie: Baertin. GASOLINE ENGINES 
Auxiliary sets in Nourmahal, Cynthia, Ripple, etc. 
Sizes 71% to 100 B.H.P. 
WRITE TO 


MIANUS DIESEL ENGINE CO. 
General Office, 165 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANG 


BRANCHES 
321 W. 42nd]St. 12 Commercial Wharf 126 Market Place 
New York Boston Baltimore 
328 E. 3rd St. 116 Boush St. 
Los Angeles Norfolk 


AGENTS—Pacific Marine Engine Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Eclipse Engineering Co., New Orleans, La. F. W. Backus, Miami, Fla. 




















A MODERATELY PRICED 18-FOOT SLOOP! 


Designed 
by Delivered 
Alden complete 
er ready 
Michigan f or 
Cedar Sailing 
Construction 


Seven of these boats are now building for NEW YORK 
and CHICAGO YACHTSMEN. A few-are available 
for immediate delivery. 


We make a specialty of furnishing yacht clubs with one 
design boats from fifteen to thirty feet in length. For 
prices and information, write 


AMUNDSON BOAT WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


WHITE BEAR. LAKE MINNESOTA 
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trip home, frankly, I did not care much about. From 
Tuesday morning until landfall, Friday morning, sleep 
was difficult, if not impossible, and hot grub scarce. As a 
test of navigation, seamanship, physical endurance, and 
above all else, proper preparation of the ship in hull, 
spars, rigging, sails, gear and supplies, these Bermuda 
races are wonderful. And given a sound hull with rea- 
sonable seaworthy capabilities, I think, under normal con- 
ditions, the best found boat will win, provided she is 
properly navigated and sailed. Stone would say driven 
at night. I mean by properly sailed, driven in daytime 
as well as at night as hard as you dare without undue risk 
to vital spars and gear. Personally, I think it is often 
easier to drive harder at night when you can’t see cer- 
tain signs of distress which in daylight might cause you 
to shorten sail at once and without just cause. 

Contrary to my previous convictions, I liked the Mar- 
coni rig or Bermudian lug at sea, provided, with a very 
positive proviso, that battens should be left at home. 
They are the devil’s own invention at sea in any sail, 
anyway. I am still far from convinced that a Marconi 
sail is easier to lower and hoist than the gaff sail properly 
fitted, but the former without battens, and fitted with 
downhaul and correct slides and track can be handled, 
and the relief of chafing and wear aloft, aside from in- 
trinsic speed potentialities, is great. 

I should much like to have been able, in our worst 
weather coming home, to shift from Memory with all out- 
side ballast‘ to one of the inside ballasted boats. We 
were not entirely comfortable. I wonder if they were as 
comfortable as they claim? Comfort at sea in any small 
boat is a comparative term, depending much upon the 
digestion, temperature, dryness and state of conscience. 
I am entirely willing to make the same trip again in 
Memory provided I have the same skipper, navigator and 
crew ; but I hope like hell I won’t be asked. 





San Francisco R Class Championships 
(Continued from page 42) 

Lady Gay finished first in 2-h. 19 m. 10 s., followed by 
Debra, 2 h. 21 m. 38 s.; Rascal, 2 h. 24 m. OOs., with 
Francesca finishing fourth, Corinthian I] fifth, and Lady 
V sixth. 

The second race of the series saw the same boats at 
the starting line and all got away without a mishap, the 
only time during the series. 

Debra was across first, followed by Lady Gay, Rascal, 
Corinthian II, Lady V, with Francesca about four min 
utes late. 

On the run down to Goat Island Shoal buoy, Debra 
gained on the fleet, while Rascal picked up on Lady Gay. 

On rounding the leeward mark, all flattened down for 
the beat back, and it was soon evident that Debra was 
about to win her first race, barring accidents, as she was 
pointing higher and footing faster, while Lester Stone, in 
Rascal, was increasing his lead over Lady Gay. 

On the last leg to the weather mark all three of the 
leaders had all the wind they wanted to make the best 
speed, which they were certainly doing. Weston sailed 
an excellent race and was never headed, finishing in 2 h. 
31 m. 49 s., while Rascal’s time was 2 h. 33 m. 50s. and 
Lady Gay’s 2h. 35 m. 29 s.; Corinthian I] finishing fourth. 

The final race was sailed in regular San Francisco Bay 
yachting weather, and then some, as two of the yachts 
found out before the race was over. Blowing good and 
fresh at the start and even harder before the finish, the 
skipper of the Lady V dropped out about half-way over 
the course in order to save his yacht from unnecessary 
damage, while in the strongest of it the Francesca split her 
mainsail and was towed home. Debra won, Rascal second. 

Final score: Debra, 16 points; Rascal, 13; Lady Gay, 
10; Corinthian I], 6; Francesca, 4, and Lady Il, 4. 
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Established 1826 











& PALMERS 
BISCUITS 


READING & LONDON, 


GLAND 
1e78 PARIS 1900 
“ORAND PRIZES" 














Huntley & Palmers 
World Famous 


BISCUITS 


’WEETMEATS — joyous morsels that fairly melt 








« eS away in your mouth. 
eA Biscuit S Qayrte ’ 
You have, of course, tasted these gems of 
for confection; these biscuits that are so tender, 
so melting, so smooth and light; these delicacies that are 
Everybody’ s made by chefs who know the uttermost secrets of their art. 
i" Truly, Huntley & Palmer offer you the aristocrats of 
Taste fine biscuits. 
For their irresistible goodness, we suggest any of the 
following: 
“Breakfast” Biscuit— instead of 
‘toast; “Dinner” or “Cheesette” 
Biscuits—with soup or oysters. 
For tea—“‘Albert’’,“Butter Fin- 
gers’, “Tea Rusks’’, “Oval Rich 
Tea”, “Petit Buerre”’, “Vanilla 
Sugar Wafers’}“Thin Arrowroot’} 
“Nice’’, “Wheatmeal”’, “Diges- 
tive’’,“Oaten’’,“Sweet Assorted”’, 
“Rich Mixed” and several other 
varieties. 
Perhaps, tho’, you would prefer a general assortment? 
Ask for a special tin of “Huntley & Palmers Sweet Assorted”. 
The best grocers can supply you 
SOLE R e Te ae aaa 
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